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ABSTRACT 

An institute, attended by 90 vocational-technical 
education specialists and students from 40 states and Puerto Rico, 
was held to corrmunicate new concepts and procedures in vocational 
education youth organizations to potential change agents in the 
various states. Institute activities involved formal presentations by 
A. W. Tenney, C. T. Appell, C. A. Stebbins, G. Swan, R. Anderson, M. 
Blair, w. J. Brown, Jr., B. I. Blackstone, T. Gambino, M. Hirshfeld, 
R. J. Holman, A. L. Reynolds, T. R. Jones, and M. Reel, which sought 
to provide background information related to nine task force groups. 
Task force metkers developed recommendations, guidelines, and models, 
identified commonalities, determined leadership activities, defined 
areas of research, and explored the guidance, evaluation, and cost 
benefit aspects of vocational education youth organizations. Some 
institute tecotr mendations were: (1) The material developed in the 

institute should be written into a manual on guidelines for youth 
organizations, (2) A research program should be set up as a 
cooperative effort between the existing youth organizations to 
determine new directions and to objectives for youth organizations, 
and (3) There needs to be a followup institute to treat some of the 
areas in greater depth. (SB) 
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SUMMARY 



The main purpose of this institute was to communicate 
new concepts and procedures in vocational education youth or- 
ganizations to potential change agents in the various states# 
To accomplish this purpose# the following major objectives 
were established* 1) redefining, if needed# of the role of 
vocational education youth organizations, 2) determining how 
youth organizations can serve youth with special needs# 3) 
consideration of ways of implementing the coordination of 
youth organization commonalities# 4) determining the role of 
youth organizations as a guidance function# 5) identifying and 
utilizing the implications of research for improving youth 
organizations# 6) development of evaluative instruments for 
use in measuring the effectiveness of youth organizations, 

7) identifying and evaluating cost benefits of youth organi- 
zations# 

The general methodology of the institute involved formal 
presentations by consultants and task force activities aimed 
at identification and prognoses for change. Formal presenta- 
tions sought to provide a background of information related 
to the various areas to be studied by the task forces# 

From the perspective provided# the task force members 
sought to achieve the institute objectives. 

The institute participants succeeded in most cases# in 
fulfilling the expectation of the conference objectives. They 
developed guidelines and models# identified commonalities# 
determined leadership activities, defined areas of research# 
and explored the guidance# evaluation# and cost benefit 
aspects of our vocational education youth organizations. 

Participants developed individual "Programs of Action" 
to follow in sharing the products of the institute and in 
further developing vocational education youth organizations 
activities at the local and State level based on knowledge 
gained and attitudinal shift and/or reinforcement. 

Personnel from forty states and Puerto Rico were repre- 
sented in the institute. They included State Supervisors of 
vocational education# rural# small town and city teaohers of 
vocational education# and representative youth. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The institute described herein was initiated in response 
to a U.S.O.E. publication* dated December, 1968 , “Guidelines 
and Priorities for Short Term Training Programs for Professional 
Personnel Development in Vocational and Technical Education". 
Institute Number 2? in this publication was titled, "Role of 
Youth Organizations in Vocational Education. 

Institute Need 

1. The genesis for the proposal and the basis for 
launching intellectual probes were the needs expressed in the 
final report of the National Seminar to Improve the Use of 
Youth Organizations In V 00 at i onal Educ a tlon , 1967 conducted 
by the University of Kentucky and the guidelines listed in 
the U.S.O.E. publication. 

Guideline Objective s 

1. The four specific objectives listed in the U.S.O.E. 
guidelines for soliciting proposals were as follows 1 

a. To develop plans for implementing leadership 
techniques in supervising youth organizations. 

b. To identify criteria and procedures for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of youth organizations. 

c. To examine the dynamics of motivation and 
identify motivational factors most effective 
in reaching youth. 

d. To acquire a thorough understanding of ways to 
develop social skills, leadership abilities, 
and human relation skills through youth organi- 
zation programs and activities. 

2. The project directors postulated that the above ob- 
jectives could be achieved by» 

a. Exposing the participants (change agents) to a 
broad range of programs and approaches dealing 
with vocational education youth organizations, 
and 
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b. Asking the participants to use these programs 
and ideas as the basis for achieving the ob- 
jectives of the institute and for future inno- 
vation in their respective youth organizations* 

Institute Format 



1* The plan and organization of the institute was the 
result of several factors i 

a* A meeting with the Executive Directors or their 
representatives of the National Offices of the 
vocational youth organizations. 

b. Meetings held with the New Jersey State Voca- 
tional Education Youth Organization Advisors. 

c. The individual thinking and experience of the 
project director and co-director. 

The general format which evolved to attain the in- 
stitute objectives werei 

Pre-institute - each participant received a packet of 

pre-institute reading materials rele- 
vant to the objectives and expected 
outcomes. 

Institute - the participants reoeived additional hand- 
out materials prepared specifically for the 
institute. Excerpts from the 196? Kentucky 
Institute# National Seminar to Improve the 
Use of Youth Organizations in Vocatione Z^ 
Education as Teaching Devices were also 
provided as background" material . (See 
Appendix P) 

Each day of the institute commenced with a brief pre- 
sentation by the co-director of general announcements and the 
objectives for the day. Consultants from various vocational 
anti academic disciplines# including students and businessmen# 
gave presentations. The presentations included a variety of 
formats which inoluded listening teams# Phillips 66# reaction 
and other types of panels. (See Appendix C) 

Eight task forces then convened to discuss the pre- 
sentations and to develop their responses to specific pre- 
determined questions. Opportunities were provided for the 
institute participants to further query each consultant during 
the task force session. 
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Assisting in the task force deliberation were persons 
designated as facilitators. These individuals were well versed 
in group interaction and analysis. Their responsibility was 
to deal with the heterogeneous backgrounds# experience# and 
personalities of the participants in order to help the partici- 
pants complete their assignments. 

This unique approach was based on studies that sug- 
gested that where a group faces a highly task oriented activity# 
it is best to cope with the emotional climate in such a manner 
that the members can then deal effectively with the tasks con- 
fronting them. 

The participants were reconvened to hear the response 
of each task force so that all could benefit from the diverse 
approaches taken to resolve the issues. 

Each evening# time was set aside for round table dis- 
cussion with the directors, facilitators# and evaluators. Ap- 
propriate adjustments were made in the schedule and assignments 
as a result of these deliberations and review of the partici- 
pant's daily evaluations. 

Site and Participants 



1, The institute was held on the campus of Rider College# 
Lawrenceville # during the week of August 11-15# 1969. 

The maximum number of conferees was limited in the 
U.S.O.E. Guidelines to 100. One hundred approved participants 
were selected to attend. 

In addition to the formally accepted participants, 
representatives from the National Offices of the various Voca- 
tional Education Youth Organizations also were in attendance. 

Conclusions 

1. The vocational education youth organizations provide 
a unique method of attaining the vocational objectives of the 
respective disciplines. Not only are the organizations vital 
to the present offerings# but must be considered prominently 
whenever the future of vocational subject areas are considered 
for change. It is felt, however, that while organizations should 
be kept separate according to discipline# there is need for 
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closer cooperation and possible coordination of activities at 
all levels. Such a structure should enable each organization 
to better serve the needs of its members and the educational 
needs of the handicapped and disadvantaged. Vocational educa- 
tion should utilize the total educational offerings in school 
and especially guidance which was singled out as being of 
particular importance. While the organizations provide the 
elements for leadership training# good guidance I c the key to 
successfully developing these talents. 

Research of the effectiveness of youth organizations 
is generally lacking. With the new emphasis on and challenges 
to vocational education today# it is important to determine 
what new directions and objectives are necessary to keep the 
youth activities relevant and effective in satisfying current 
and future needs. 

Rec ommendatlons 

1. The material developed in the institute and presented 
in this report should be prepared into a manual on guidelines 
for vocational education youth organizations. (See Task Force 
Reports and Implications) 

2. A research program should be set up as a cooperative 
effort between the existing youth organizations to determine 
new directions and objectives for vocational education youth 
organizations. 

3* It is felt that the results of this Institute defi- 
nitely indicates the need for a follow-up institute which can 
deal in greater depth with some of the areas covered in this 
report. 
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CHAPTER II 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The purpose of this section is to expand upon the general 
information provided in the previous chapter. 

Participant Recruitment and Selection - Criteria for partici- 
pant selection was outlined in the U.S.O.E. publication dated 
December, 1968, "Guidelines and Priorities for Short-Term 
Training Programs for Professional Personnel Development in 
Vocational and Technical Education." 

Participants had to represent vocational education in one 
of the following categories « State supervisors, rural teachers, 
small-town teachers, city teachers, and representative youth. 
Initial recruitment of participants was made by sending all 
state directors of vocational education institute information 
and a supply of nominee data record forms (See Appendix A). 
Informational brochures were also sent to all state supervisors 
of agriculture, distributive, home economics, office, business, 
and trade and industrial education. These leaders were asked 
to call the institute to the attention of personnel in the state 
who satisfied the eligibility requirements. In addition, each 
National Office of the various vocational education youth or- 
ganizations was asked to nominate one national youth officer 
to attend the institute. 

The state directors of vocational education were asked to 
endorse the da+a record form of all nominees from their state. 
Individuals directly contacting the institute directors were 
referred to their state supervisor or state director. 

In selecting participants an attempt was made, within 
budget limitations, to allow two participants per state with 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia also being considered. 
An attempt was also made to give equal representation, both 
numberwise and geographically, to the six vocational education 
youth organizations. 

All nominee data record forms received by the institute 
were evaluated independently by both the director and co- 
director and final selections made. 
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Conferees accepted (See Appendix B) 
their acceptance by the project director 
with pertinent information about travel# 
stitute locale. 



were notified of 
# and were provided 
housing, and in- 



Number of Participants Attending Institute By States 
(Including Puerto Rico and District of Columbia) 
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■"■State submitted neminee(s) and individual ( s ) were accepted for participation in 
the Institute. 
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Formal Presentations - The complete texts of the formal presen- 
tations may be found in Appendix E. 

Each presentor was required to prepare a position paper on 
topical questions provided by the institute prior to the insti- 
tute . These papers were reproduced and forwarded to the parti- 
cipants for pre-institute reading. 

The presentors were also asked to prepare a condensation 
of the position paper for formal presentation to the conferees 
and to be available for consultation with the task forces. 

Thirteen of the consultants were selected from recommen- 
dations made by the National Offices of the vocational educa- 
tion youth organizations, 

Task Force Assignments - The task forces, in reality, made the 
participants the focal unit of the institute. 

A deliberate attempt was made to assign at least one adult 
who had participated in the 1967 Kentucky Institute dealing 
with vocational education youth organizations, and at least two 
youth representatives (one a National Officer and one a State 
Officer) to each task force, 

A facilitator was also assigned to each task force to ex- 
pedite the work of the group. (See Appendix D) 
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INTRODUCTION TO TASK FORCE REPORTS 



CHAPTER III 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS AND GUIDELINES 



All of the participants oi the Institute were assigned 
to one of eight groups referred to as task forces. Nine 
specific "tasks" were selected as relevant to today's youth 
organizations and all nine tasks were assigned to each task 
force for its study and reaction. The collective opinion of 
all of the participants was included in a written report 
from each task force covering the nine assigned tasks. While 
there necessarily has been some editing of the task force 
reports it is important to keep in mind that the results, as 
reported here, are as near the original statements as possible. 
The following information then reflects the opinions of all 
participants of the Institute. 

TASK FORCE REPORTS 
Task Number 1 

The problem presented as Task Number 1 asked that each 
group prepare guidelines on the relationship of youth activi- 
ties to the vocational curriculum. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the guidelines should be worded so that they 
could be put into a handbook on youth activities. 

Problem A - Preparation of guidelines on the relationship of 

youth activities to the vocational curriculum. 

1. Vocational Youth organizations should be an 
integral part of the curriculum and should be 
so set forth in the State Plan. 

2. Youth activities should meet the needs and be 
made available to - all youth in vocational pro- 
grams . 

3. All vocational students should be encouraged 
to join their respective youth organizations. 

k. Activities should be directly related to the 
instructional program both in and out of 
classroom and be emphasized as co-curricular 
rather than extra curricular. 

5. Teacher education is responsible for inclusion 
of instruction in the utilization, operation 

- 12 - 
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and values of youth organizations as part of 
their Pre-service and In-service training 
programs, 

6. Local programs of club activities should follow 
the patterns of state and national programs, 

?. Youth activities should be selected, planned, 
carried out and evaluated by the youth them- 
selves under the guidance of the clu" advisor, 

8, Youth activities should be geared to the level 
of the program and enhance skills and/or com- 
petencies of students, 

9* A sound public relations program should be 
maintained, 

10, All school administrators and staff members 
should continue to be made aware of the 
goals and objectives of the local movement 
and encouraged to participate in and associate 
with the activities of all youth organizations. 

11, livery vocational teacher should have designated 
responsibilities for youth organization work 
and receive in-service advisor training. 

12, Vocational youth organizations should be en- 
couraged at the post secondary level. 



Implication! That any developments in vocational education 
curriculums include youth activities. 
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Task Number 2 



Six specific problems were contained in Task #2. These 
involved guidelines on expanding youth activities, motivating 
activities, skills, training activities and concluding with 
the question of the possible need for creating new youth or- 
ganizations in vocational education to satisfy the demand 
created by emerging vocational occupations. 

Problem A - Consensus 

A good guideline might well be "Is there a need 
to start this new youth organization, and if so, 
will this organization be associated with a 
clearly defined area of instruction?” 

Problem B - Prepare guidelines on expanding youth activities 
to serve more students 

1. Develop programs considering awareness, in- 
volvement, and motivation based on students' 
needs, interests, skills and abilities. 

2. Develop activities which will enrich and en- 
force classroom work. 

3. Plan activities with suitable rewards which 
are compatable with students' occupational 
interests and personal goals. 

4. Activities should be of broad dimension in 
order to serve all students in the instruc- 
tional area, and should be of high quality 
and meet with administrative approval. 

5. Youth organizations should retain their pre- 
sent identity to meet the specific needs of 
their discipline and not be merged into one 
organization. 

6. National and State constitutions should be 
amended to serve the needs of all students. 

?. More training for advisors of youth organiza- 
tions must be provided. 
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Problem C - List the youth activities that are motivating 



Problem D 
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1. Fund raising 

2, State and National Competitive activities 
(contests) 

3» Award program - different degree of achieve- 
ments 

4. Research project 

5. Service project - school and community 

6. Public relations 

7. Election of officers - leadership opportunities 

8. Social functions 

9. Exhibits - local* state, etc. 

10. Graduate or alumni follow-up 

11. Personal contacts - senators, etc. 

12. Involve members in setting up goals and pro- 
gram planning 

13* Rational youth activities week 

14. Student - parent activities 

15. Inter-organizational activities 

16. Employer-employee banquet 

- Specifically list the youth activities that develop 
social skills 

1. Conducting meetings 

2. Public speaking 

3. Conduct and/or attend functions - social 
(oanquet, dances, etc.) 
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4, Local , state, national meetings 

5, Role playing 

6, Committee work 

7, Field trips 

8, Participation in civic organization 
activities 

9» Recreational activities 

10, Public relations activities 

11, Career workshops 

- Specifically list the youth activities that develop 
human relations skills 

1, Fund raising and marketing project 

2. Role playing 

3* Adopting a foster child 

4, Participation in community activities 

5» Compiling of newsletters or other news media 

6. Committee work (projects) 

7. Goodwill tours - field trips 

8. Speakers' 3ureau 
9* Club meetings 

10, Inter-organizational projects 

11, Advisory boards 

12, On-the-job training 

13« Employee-employer banquet 

14, Student exchange - exchange classes 
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15. Recruitment of new students 

Problem f - Is there a need for new youth organizations in 

vocational education 

1 . To be determined by survey on the basis of 
need 

2. May be need for health occupations club 

3. Transportation club - auto mechanics 

4. Club related to space technology 

5 . Should be organized if there is a need to 
serve a newly emerging occupation 

6 . Present clubs should be strengthened before 
starting new clubs 



Implication! Expanded youth activities should be so structured 
that theyi r) motivate and develop social and 
human relations skills, and 0 ) any new youth or- 
ganization should incorporate the above while 
serving new and emerging occupational disciplines. 
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Task Number 3 



Co-curricular vocational activities have developed organ- 
izational patterns depending on the needs of each club beginning 
at the time of its origin. Tack three asked that the task 
forces study the systems of organization and activities and to 
list the kinds of cooperation that could be developed between 
groups. 

Problem A - Prepare a primary model system of youth organiza- 
tion activities and alternate models. 

1. FFA and FHA wore the early clubs to be organ- 
ized and each was soon recognized by the U. S. 
Office of Education as a vital ' function of 
their respective services. Because of their 
similarity and their sponsorship in the USOE 
it is not surprisin'* to find they have the 
same pattern of organization. 



Implication! National youth advisors and/or directors have 

been given a challenge to reexamine their present 
organizational structure. 



FFA and r'HA 
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DECA's early sponsorship came from the 
American Vocational Association and from 
the start was intended to be a self- 
sustaining organization, independent of 
the influence of outside sponsorship. 

The organizational pattern evolved with 
the needs of the club until it achieved 
the well developed pattern presented 
here. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART FOR DECA 
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3» FBLA came into being at about the time 
of DECA. Here again the organization 
followed the particular needs of business 
education and its membership. 
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FUTURE dUSIHESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
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Consideration was given to some form of 
coordinated effort among vocational edu- 
cation clubs at the national and state 
levels. Although merger was unanimously 
opposed advantages of certain coopera- 
tive efforts at the upper levels was 
recognized. The following chart was 
devised to show how inter-club coordin- 
ation could be achieved. 
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5. An alternate chart was prepared involving 
an inter-eluo council lor the purpose of 
coordination. 

'x‘he inter-club council could oe made up 
of a representative of each vocational 
club on a local, state or national level. 
The council organization would consist 
of a president (elected by vote of all 
clubs) and a secretary-treasurer (elected 
in the same manner. ) 

The primary function of the council would 
be to coordinate and draw together all 
clubs in the school. Their main duties 
would be to provide leadership and citizen- 
ship training for ail clubs, ©y . organizing 
training programs and oringing in first- 
rate resource people. 

This council is not an effort to merge all 
clubs into one, but to oring a cooperation 
oetween clubs into effect, wnich is now 
missing in many cases. £ach cluo will Keep 
its own identity, elect its own officers, 
ana handle its own funds. 



t 
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MODEL FOR VOCATIONAL YOUTH GROUPS 




Officers 



Advisors 



Leadership* Citizenship 
Public Relations 
Research L Development. 
Coordination of inter- 
group activities * 
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- List the kinds of cooperation that can be de- 
veloped between groups within the system. 

1. The following chart describes graphically 
the coordinating activities performed by 
a coordinating council of youth activities. 
With all of the vocational education 
youth organizations participating each 
could be expected to benefit from the 
many coordinated activities. 
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2. The cluster concept was also discussed in 
relation to coordinated activities of the 
clubs. The following chart, based on this 
concept, shows typical activity behavioral 
objectives and skills resulting from such 
activity. 
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Model Youth Organization - Local Level 
Based on Cluster Cur# Concept 



Activity 



Measurable Skills 

Behavior Objective Knowledges 



(1) Participation 
Fashion Shows 
Community Drives 


(1) Student can dress 
appropriately for 
employment 

(2) Student can participate 
in classroom and com- 
munity activities 


SOCIAL 

(1) Grooming 

(2) Community 

(3) Citizenship 


(1) Role Playing 


(1) Student can assume 

leadership, follower- 
ship in major club 
activities 


HUNAN RELATIONS 

(1) Leadership 

(2) Attitudes 


(1) Employer-employee 
interview 


(1) Student can prepare 
and deliver a presen- 
tation 


COMMUNICATION 

(1) Job seeking 

(2) Public 
speaking 

(3) Writing 
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3. The following model breaks student educational 
activities into career, service, professional, 
social and finance. These five types of activ- 
ities lend themselves to cooperation between 
clubs. Types of training, • "Educational Goals" 
can be found common to all. The means of 
achieving these goals would certainly assist 
in program planning. 

The model is a composite of the materials developed 
by the task forces and also includes non-af filiated 
Institute resources. 
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Training 



COALS - EmmiML 



1 

CAREER 



Leadership 
Human Relations 
Social Skills 
Competitive Spirit 
Cooperative Spirit 
Communications 
Vocational Awareness 
Role Perception 
Personal Development 



2 

SERVICE 



Leadership 
Human Relations 
Social Skills 
Competitive Spirit 
Cooperative Spirit 
Communications 

Social Concern 
Personal Development 



PROFESSIONAL 



Leadership 
Human Relations 
Social Skilla 
Competitive Spirit 
Cooperative Spirit 
Communications 
Vocational Awareness 
Role Perception 
Personal Development 



4 

SOCIAL 

CltlEenshlp 
Leadership 
Human Relations 
Social Skll'a 
Competitive Spirit 
Cooperative Spirit 
Communications 
Social Concern 
Role Perception 
Personal Development 



5 

XDIAKCE 



Thrift 

Human Relations 
Social Skills 
Competitive Spirit 
Cooperative Spirit 
Communications 
Vocational Awareness 
Social Concern 
Personal Development 




Field Trips 
Career Days or 
Workshops 
Guest Speakers 
Audio Visual Aids 
Competitive Activities 
Cooperative Activities 
Other Youth Org. 

Prof. Community Org. 
Service Org. 

Employer- Employee 
Banquet 

Officer Training Conf. 
Leadership Dev. Conf. 
Degrees Program 
Merit Awards Program 

Scholarships 
Speakers Information 
Bureau 

District, State, 
Regional, State, 
National Regional , 
and National Leader*' 
ship Conf. 

Public Relations ProJ. 
Study of Organisation 
Handbook 
Committee Work 
Goodwill Tours 
Representatives to 
Professional Org. 



Guest Speakers 
Audio Visual Aids 
Competitive Activities 
Cooperative Activities 



OTC 

LDC 



Speakers Information 
Bureau 



Youth Camps 



Committee Work 
Goodwill Tours 
Representatives to 
Professional Org. 



Field Trips 
Career Days or 
Workshops 
Guest Speakers 
Audio Visual Aids 
Competitive Activities 
Cooperative Activities 



Employer- Bnployee 
Banquet 
OTC 
LDC 

Degrees Program 
Merit Awards Program 



Speakers Infonn/.tlon 
Bureau 



Public Relations Proj. 



Committee Work 
Goodwill Tours 
Representatives to 
Professional Org. 



Guest Speakers 
Audio Visual Aids 
Competitive Activities 
Cooperative Activities 



Parent-Student 

Banquet 

OTC 

LDC 



Speakers Information 
Bureau 



Youth Camps 

Public Relations Proj. 



Committee Work 
Goodwill Tours 
Representatives to 
Professional Org. 



Guest Speakera 
Audio Visual Aids 
Competitive Activities 
Cooperative Activities 



OTC 

LDC 

Degrees Program 
Fund Raising Activities 
or Sales Projects 
Scholarships 



Youth Camps 



Committee Work 
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Task Number 4 



All vocational education is having to squarely face the 
problems of training to the limits of their ability the men- 
tally retarded, physically handicapped and the disadvantaged. 
Therefore, co-curricular activities necessarily involves all 
vocational youth and their respective organizations. Such 
involvement makes it necessary to study ways these organiza- 
tions can be restructured, if need be, to provide services 
to these students. 

Problem A - State the youth activities that the Mentally Re- 
tarded, Physically Handicapped, and Disadvantaged 
can participate in regardless of their youth or- 
ganization affiliation. 

1. Mentally Retarded 

a) Team activities — minds wander too much 
and not enough coordination to play sports 
like baseball. Doageball or tag is pos- 
sible . 

b) Recreation — Swimming is very good. Girls 
learn to cook. 

c) Safety Campaigns — Learning how to deal 
with fire. Learning how to be safe on the 
street. 

d) Art Therapy — 1st grade level 

e) Service Projects — Example! Company 
giving away samples of a new drinking 
straw. Their job was to put the straws 
in groups of five with a coupon and 
rubber band around them. 

f) Demonstrating personal grooming 

g) Exposure to Vocations — Exposure to a 
specific task. Workshop on how to earn 
a living (very menial tasks). 

h) Responsibility — ability to get home and 
into the house without supervision. 



O 
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Problem B 
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i) Big Brother to other handicapped youth. 

2, Physically Handicapped 

a) Field Trips — probably away from large 
crowds 

b) Team Activities — limited to their han- 
dicap 

c) Specific Task — using parts of their 
body that are not handicapped. 

d) Exposure to Vocations — Small Business 
Administration sets handicapped up in 
small business after training. 

e) Recreational — Swimming 

f) Art Therapy — Muscle Control 

3. Disadvantaged 

a) Cultural Growth 

(1) Art Museums 

(2) Music 

(3) Literature 

b) Recreational Activities 

c) Community activities — involve students 
in up-grading community 

d) Speakers -- to build up cultural growth 
Realistic — Someone who tells you like 
it is 

e) Peer Group Instruction — Someone in their 
own situation who "made it." 

- State the ways youth organizations can be restruc- 
tured, if need be, to provide services to these 
students 

Keep present structure of organization but make 
it more flexible so that the physically handicapped 
and disadvantaged might participate. You might 
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have a special local supervisor to look into 
activities for these two groups. 



There are youth organization, activities of 
educational value in which handicapped and/or 
disadvantaged students can participate . (A 
mandate for investigation in depth evident.) 
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Task Number 5 



Task Five asked that the groups consider the question of 
merger of youth organizations at the national and state levels 
(with rationale) and to consider the need for an overall 
advisory coordinating committee at all levels. 

Problem A - Should there be a merger of youth organizations at 
the national and state levels? 

1. The eight task forces were unanimous in their 
opinions that there should be no merger of 
youth organizations at any level. They did 
however recognize that such a merger had some 
advantages as well as disadvantages. 

a) Rationale opposed to merger 

(1) Clubs have different interests and ob- 
jectives 

(2) Loss of identity and support from in- 
dustry 

(3) Loss of opportunity for more effective 
leadership training 

(4) Personal initiative lost 

(5) bnwiedly size would cause organiza- 
tional and administrative problems. 

(6) Danger of clubs losing instructional 
values 

(7) Difficulty of finding unbiased advisors 
and coordinators 

b) Rationale in favor of merger 

(1) Power in numbers equals power in poli- 
tics 

(2) One national week, one state and national 
convention, one magazine, and one State 
advisor 

(3) Simplification of accounting 

(4) Satisfy Secondary School Principals 
Association 

Problem 3 - Should there be an overall youth organization 
advisory-coordinating committee? 

1. (Yes) Should include advisor, student, and 
teacher. 
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2, (Yes) Only if each organization does it of 
their own free will. 

3. (Yes) Advising and coordinating activities 
only -- lobbying power, 

Problem C - What youth organization commonalities can be 

coordinated? 

PLEASE NOTE i The following material was gleaned 

from the formal presentations since the Task Forces 

did not have time to discuss this item. 

1. Processing of membership rosters and dues. 

2. Printing and editing of publications. 

3. Leadership training sessions. 

4. Conference and facility planning. 

5. Registration procedures (State and National 
activities). 

6. Constitution revisions. 

?. State and Federal tax filing procedures. 

8. Composite mailings of youth organization 
materials to local schools — efficiency 
of time and cost. 

9. Participation and cooperation in community 
service projects, 

10. Public relations and information. 

11. Similarities in research studies. 



Implicationi No merger of youth organizations but strength 
through cooperation and coordination is peti- 
tioned. 
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Task Number 6 



Three problems centering on the function of guidance were 
included in Task Six. The problems, as stated, emphasize the 
recognition on the part of vocational educators of the great 
need for increased and improved guidance. The task forces 
were asked to study the role the guidance counselors in youth 
organizations as well as the role that youth organizations, 
themselves, may play through their various activities. 

Problem A - Prepare guidelines on how guidance counselors can 

work with youth organizations. 

1. Counselors should have a background in voca- 
tional education. (If not, youth organiza- 
tions might prepare an occupational training 
plan for the counselor to follow during the 
summer) . 

2. Counselors should become familiar with pur- 
poses of youth organizations and participate 
in vocational club. 

3. Counselors should know vocational jobs and 
job requirements. 

4. Counselors should have adequate time for voca- 
tional counseling of students. 

5. Teachers and counselors should cooperate in 
helping to solve student problems. 

6. Guidance counselors should use youth organiza- 
tions as a source of career guidance information. 

Problem B - Prepare a statement on the role of youth organiza- 
tions as a guidance function. 

1. Help youth become better persons through group 
participation. 

2. Make available guidance information and provide 
opportunities for youth to become acquainted 
with the job requirements and career opportun- 
ities. 

3. To help youth learn how to make decisions re- 
lating to their future plans. 



4. Recognize that vocational youth also need 
guidance and that youth organizations can 
assist in this endeavor. 

5. Provide appropriate youth activities which 
increase contact between students and coun- 
selors. 

6. The role of youth organizations as a guidance 
function should develop, improve, and increase 
personal contributions of social worth to 
their immediate group and society in general. 

7. Develop literacy and encourage critical thinking. 

Problem C - List the youth activities that can serve as a 

guidance functioni 

1. Field trips 

2. Career days 

3. Resource people 

4. Films 

5. Assemblies (career or vocational) 

6. Competitive events 

7. Fund raising projects 

8. Officer training 

9. Cooperative projects 

10. Conventions 

11. National leadership conferences 

Implication! The guidance function should have greater empha- 
sis in vocational education youth organization 
activities. Guidance counselors in turn should 
utilize youth organizations and youth organiza- 
tion activities in the performance of their 
duties. 
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Task Number 7 



Today there is probably no educational goal more impor- 
tant than the development of the leadership potential of our 
students. Task Seven is directed toward an examination of 
this area of vocational youth club activities. 

Problem A - Define leadership as it applies to students in 
youth organizations. 

1. Motivating, directing and leading the group 
to reach representative decisions, establish 
common goals and achieve group objectives. 

a) Leadership includes the following character- 
istics! 

(1) Concern for others 

(2) Provides direction 

(3) Motivates all members 

(4) Facilitates action 

(5) relieves in democratic principles 

(6) Accepts responsibility 

(7) Ability to work with others and get 
along with people 

(8) Openminded 

(9) Ability to communicate 

(10) Punctual 

(11) Cooperative 

(12) Empathy 

(13) Confidence 

(14) Patience 

(15) Efficient 

(16) Loyal 

(17) Creative 

Problem B - List the ways to develop youth leadership through 
youth organizations i 

1. Use of various group dynamic techniques 

2. Encourage that youth be included in "out of 
the organization" group leadership training 
programs . 

3. Delegate responsibility and authority. 

4. Identify and use special talent. 

5. Frcvide recognition. 

6. Develop officer training program 

7. Make provisions for group projects. 
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8. Plan special assignments 

9. Designate financial responsibilities 

10. Serve as officers 

11. Ability to speak effectively 

12. Evaluating activities 

13 • Establish guidance program 

14. Provide Inter-Club activities 

15 • Make decisions through problem solving 

16. Engage in case study approach 

1?. Participate in public relations activities 

18. Engage in gaming technique 

19» Utilize leadership group techniques 

20. Perform role playing situations 

21. Send demonstration teams throughout the 
community. 

22. Demonstrate ability to work with disadvantaged 
and handicapped. 

23 • Start a new chapter in another school district 

- Develop guidelines on how to evaluate the develop- 
ment of youth leadership. 

1. Activities were planned and carried out as a 
means of reaching established leadership goals 

2. Evaluate the personal growth of each member 
during the year, on the basis of his involve- 
ment in Problem d above. 

3» Youth helped others become an active part of 
the group. 

4. Provide opportunity for self-evaluation by 
individual members. 

5» Advisors maintain to have personal data and 
profile sheets on leadership progress of 
members. 

6. Compare officers' and members with other 
youth organization officers and to other 
officers within organization.. 

7. How well did competitive activities aid in the 
development of youth leadership? 
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8. Has the youth leadership development activities 
created a favorable image of the organization 
in the eyes of the school population? 

9. Hollow-up of graduates to determine if they 
are in leadership roles. 



Implicationi Youth activities do provide the elements from 
which leadership roles can be developed. 



Task Number 8 



The long history of vocational youth organizations will 
show all too little scholarly investigation# Five problems 
directed the task forces into a study of the areas of research 
which are needed, suggested techniques, means of disseminating 
for use, and cost benefit studies. 

Problem A - List the research needed regarding youth organiza- 
tions and youth activities. (Not in priority 

order) 

1. A comparison of classroom and club activities 
to determine behavioral changes. 

2. Compare the employability difference between 
secondary and post-secondary students who 
have not participated in youth organization 
activities, 

3* Evaluate the leadership development needs and 
the activities to satisfy some. 

4. How can career objectives be reached through 
vocational youth organizations as compared 
with non-vocational youth organizations? 

5. Should there be youth organizations in four 
year college? two year college? other post 
secondary institutions? 

6. What is the benefit of youth organization to 
career choice? 

7. Effectiveness of parent involvement in youth 
organizations. 

8. Determine new methods of motivation and test 
their effectiveness. 

9. Examine the effectiveness of coordination of 
youth activities at the State, level. 

10. A feasibility study of vocational youth or- 
ganizations as a guidance function in the 
lower grades. 



11. Effect of youth organizations on earning 
capacity. 

12. Development of standardized state follow-up. 

13. Test youth activities to determine suitabil- 
ity to disadvantaged and handicapped. 

14. Test value of Co-op Vocational Education vs. 
non-cooperative education (both having youth 
activity components). 

15* Determine the role of youth organizations in 
consumer education. 

16. Effective methods of recruitment of students. 
17» Extent of advisor participation. 

18. What preparation should be included in advisor 
training? 

19. Study community resources available to youth 
organizations. 

20. Feasibility of National Advisory Council for 
Vocational Youth Organizations. 

Problem D - Suggest research techniques applicable to each 
priority. (#1 through #20 in Problem 3 refers 
to #1 through #20 in Problem A above. The key 
identifies the techniques suggested for use in 
the corresponding number in Problem A.) 

KEY 1 A - Interview 

3 - Rating Sheet 
C - Observation 
D - Statistical correlation 
E - Questionnaire 
F - Task analysis 
G - Case study 

1. C & D 

2. A, 3 1 & E 

3. C & G 

4. D, E, H 

5. A <5r E 

6. A, B, D, E, & G 
?. Z & 0 
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Problem C 



Problem D 



O 




8. 


A, 3, 


C t D, 


E, 


& G 


9. 


A, 3, 


C, I), 


E, 


& G 


10. 


D & E 








11. 


A, D, 


& E 






12. 


A. B, 


D, E, 


F, 


& G 


13. 


C, D, 


& E 






14. 


A» B t 


C, D, 


E, 


F» < 


15. 


A, D, 


<5- E 






16. 


A » B t 


D, & 


2 




1?. 


A. B, 


E, F, 


if 


G 


18. 


At 8 , 


C, D, 


E, 


F» < 


19. 


A & E 








20. 


A, D, 


& E 







- List the ways research findings can be effectively 
communicated to the teacher so that it can be 
utilized by him to improve the program# 



1. kail 

2. In-service teacher training 
3# Teacher education 

4, Professional periodicals 
5# Youth conducted programs 
6. Professional meetings 
?. Personal contacts 

3. E.R . 1 .C . 

9# Pilot programs 

10, Kake teachers part of research group 

- List the possible values of cost benefit studies 
to youth organizations. 

1# Budget planning 

2. Extension or elimination of activities 
3# Development of program 

4. Help establish research priorities of youth 
activities 
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Problem S 
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5. 


Cost benefits of secondary vs. post-secondary 
student participation in vocational youth 
organizations. 


6. 


Achievement of objectives 


• 


7. 


Utilization of human resources 




8. 


Cost savings in preventing drop-outs 


9. 


Elimination of errors 




10. 


More efficient management 




11. 


Lower chapter expenses 




12. 


Reduce travel cost 




13. 


Identify alternative methods 




14. 


Programs justification 




15. 


Set priorities 




16. 


Logical sequence of curriculum 


activities 


17. 


Show need for increased money 


from legislature 


18. 


Determine educational value of 
tions 


Youth Organiza- 



- Develop a cost benefit analysis 

Cost of Youth benefits of Youth 

Activities 

Leadership 

Followership 

Employability 

Scholarships 

fellowship 

Citizenship 



Activities 

1. Dues 1. 

2. Contributions and Grants 2. 

3* Local# State# and Federal 3* 
funds 

4. Tine and salary of advisor4. 

5. Physical plant used 5* 

6. Materials used 6. 

- 4 ? - 



7# Travel and field trip 7. Recognition 
expenses 

8, Awards and recognition 8. Contribution to society 



Implicationi Research into the effectiveness of vocational edu- 
cational youth activities and alternatives is 
needed# 
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Task Number 9 



There is a strong possibility that any lack of effective 
evaluation can be traced to the lack of a variety of instru- 
ments which can be used* Task problem nine was directed to 
determine a variety of instruments to evaluate effectiveness 
of youth organization activities* 

Problem A - List one or more techniques for evaluating the 
effectiveness of youth organizations. 



1. Case Slides — Follow-up Studies 

2. Voluntary association of alumni 
3* Advisory councils 

4. Observation 

5* Role plp.ying -- Group dynamics 
6, Interviewing 
7* Sociograms 
8. Questionnaire or Survey 
9* Field Trips 

10. Demonstration 

11. Job achievement 

12. Rating sheet 

13* Personal interview 

14. Self evaluation 

15. Group evaluation 

16. Performance standards 
1?. Contest participation 



Implication! Various instruments for gathering data on youth 
activities should be developed in order to aid 
advisors in assessment. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EVALUATION 



There were four variant forms of assessment made during 
the Institute. They were a daily participant's evaluation! 
end of Institute assessment! analysis by an evaluation team, 
and individual "Program of Action." 

The first was designed and utilized as a management de- 
vice to tap and reveal prevailing negative attitudes or agenda 
"softspots" which could be immediately redressed. The overall 
purpose for this procedure was to minimize or expiate any 
problems inorder for the participants to be as comfortable 
and relaxed as was plausible. 

The end of Institute assessment helped provide quantita- 
tive and qualitative data for use by the U.S.O.fi. and the 
directors in determining if the Institute objectives were 
achieved. 

The proceedings of the Institute were monitored by an 
evaluation team. The purpose was to obtain immediate feed- 
back. This was used conjunctively with the daily evaluations 
resulting in adjustments where feasible. The task force 
facilitators helped implement the adjustments. 

On the final day of the Institute! the evaluation team 
summarized their assessmer.’; of the Institute. (Questionnaires 
and Evaluation Remarks will be found on the following pages.) 

In the final analysis! the impact of Institute tasks 
will be determined by what the participants have done as 
change agents to improve the effectiveness of their youth 
organization's activities with the knowledge gained and in 
materials received. To this endi they f under the direction 
of the evaluatorsi submitted suggestions for their "Program 
of Action." This material was collated and a final document 
achieved. At the conclusion of the Institute each enrolled 
completed his "Program of Action" on the instrument that he 
helped to construct. This will be compared to data received 
on a follow up using the same instrument. . An assessment will 
then be made to determine if the participants fulfilled their 
personal "Program of Action" which was one of the anticipated 
outcomes of the Institute. 
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DAILY INSTITUTE EVALUATION FORM 
August 11, 1969 



NAME OF SESSION 1 

Did meetings start on time? If not, how many minutes late? 

Did meetings close on time? If not, how many minutes over 

or under? __ __ __ 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 1 
At Speakers 

1, Speaker* s Name ___ 

Very Good __ __ Good Fair Poor _ __ 

Comments 1 • 



2, Speaker's Name __ _______ _____________________ 

Very Good ______ Good _______ Fair _____ Poor 

Comments 1 



3# Speaker's Name ____________________________ 

Very Good _____ Good _____ Fair _____ Poor 

Comments! . 



4, Speaker's Name _________________________ 

Very Good _____ Good _____ Fair _____ Poor 

Comments! 



Page 1 of 2 pages 
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5. Speaker’s Name 

Very Good _______ Good _____ ___ Pair Poor 

Comments i 



6. Speaker's Name 

Very Good __ __ .___ Good _______ Fair Poor 

C omments i • 



Br Program (other than speakers) 

Very Good __ Good Fair __ _____ Poor 

Comments i 



C* Arrangements* 
Comments* 



D. Task Force #1 
Comments*. _ 



Task Force #2 
C omments * 



£• Additional Comments* 



lYour Signature) 



You are invited to continue your comments on the reverse side 
if necessary. 



Return IMMEDIATELY after the close of the day to* Ralph Bregman 
or James C. Vance. Thank you. 



Page 2 of 2 pages 
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B<gt££ong 3 l Institute 

Bole of foirto (fo^Tiaationa, in Vocational Education 

irsxtan, New Jersey 
August li-I5* 1969 



I- Urtoni ifco nfefrsfc tha "abjectives* of the Institute were 
attained 



.. ... 

©bjjerttazawS' 


koite 

«re£L 


Adeauate 


Not 

Adeauate 


No 

Response 


1* To !reiteJ£--xffi Site role 
of youth, jOTg^n5as&-- 
latms in wuea&fuoiaE 
e duration 


35 


39 


10 


1 


2- To ftetac^Bia® &aiw j 

youth (fio^x&saiticnjff 
in Tpooatimall edtuca- 
tion n?J3 ewnaa youth 
with ®jwo5aE need® 


32 


35 


19 




3- To osnoEacfisr weeja: <ttf 
jjD&fMBTtimg the: 
oonrfiinBtion <of <ranr«- 
wonsditiao wnsa- 

tioi®l ®hu£s&iK£ 
ryoirfch is^saxissEtMne 


28 


48 


10 




4„ To detsrciie ths rdl< 
of youth (nr^antaa- 
ti mm &b aa gu&fenra 
function 


1 2g 


51 


6 




5- To stsfiSl® gnofesj- 
agonal le®fiar» t® 
wore *i$®srti3PtIly 
i*5pl«o®nt the 
l«afiorOijfgD tectoi-- 
oues jitMSaedi Byr 
-youth (oraanSggtiang 


r 


52 


15 


2 
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6. To identify methods 
of utilizing the im- 
plication of neseanrfti 
for improving youth 
organizations and it© 
develop guidelines 
for effective ttiasam- 
ination 




57 


» 

20 

i 


2 


7. To develop evaliffi- 
tive instruments 
for use in measur- 
ing the effective- 
ness of youth cop— 
ganization program 
as a part of voca- 
tional education 


9 


1KT 


i 

27 


10 


8. To identify and 
evaluate the ©nst 
benefits of youth j 

organizations S 


m 

L_ 


4-1 


i 

i 28 


3 



Comments t (Continnsfl)) 

1. Particularly,* Halted! tft® Taait Force idea* Purposeful 
objectives gsHarmst and csanried out* 

2. I believe ttftn<c So®ttS.tbrtie could Save been carried on 
by ten canefjuDIly aeDartted people* 

3. Excellent togpor® — mur® time was needed to discuss 
them* 

b. Kore student ptar. 

5* Did not cdeveHogo £n®ttmumflifc far evaluation of youth 
organization®* 

6. Objectives vear® cwrowEred extensively but I can never 
feel that a ^fciafEacttaay xd6 was done. 

7* We made progress £m all areas? few concrete decisions. 
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II, Evaluation of the "Design" of the laasttitbutt® fftragrajm 



Ob.iec tives 


Excellent 


| Good 




| Facir 


1 K o 

1 Response 


1, Purpose of the 
institute 


3 0 


45 


© 


1 2 


i 


2. Theme for, each 
day of? the in- 
stitute 


27 


49 


9 


I 11 




3» Variety of pre- 
sentations, 
panels discus- 
sions, task work 
etc * 


20 


M6 


13 


3 


4 


4, Use of "facili- 
tators" to aid 
in accomplish- 
ing "tasks" in 
the group dis- 
cussions 


50 j 


21 


6 


7 I 


1 2 


5« Adequacy of "time 
element" to ac- 
complish the 
assigned tasks 


10 


31 


2 & 


19 





Comments i 

1. Combine Task Force reports -and msi® ffwily ©us report 
on each task to the general assembly.. 

2. Excellent - many tasks could bsvs faasaa «® 5 amfe<f by- 
group determination - time element cmmffisiedS task- 
force discussions to the task att ftmmd- 

3* The idea of using "facilitators'" is eccel Terri.. The 
successful use is determined by tao® iflisfliwi<iual. 
serving in that capacity and te ®©me <d®sgree <K£ the 
composition of the group. 

4, The task force sessions were the most heiftficial to 
me as a student. 
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5» The two youth representatives in our group partici- 
pated most effectively, 

6, Task force assignments were generally met with per- 
sonal bias, 

7, Too many presentations! not adequate time M-T-W for 
task assignments, 

* 

8, I felt more involved when I was in my task force. 
They were greatl 

9* My "hat is off" to the people who so adequately pro- 
vided such a "rash of information" in such a short 
period of time - I knew we were going to have to 
"work" when I left home - I am tired but I have 
enjoyed it and received much from it, 

10. Presentations should include use of audio-visuals. 

11. Fewer speakers (speakers were very redundant)) more 
discussions. 

12. Our facilitator added to our group success. 

III. Evaluation of xhe "Content" of the Institute Program 



Objectives 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Response 


1. Extent of which 
presentations 
were appropriate, 
of quality con- 
tent, hhelpful, 
and challenging 


20 


44 


16 


4 


2 


2. Extent to which 
the panels con- 
tribute d to 
carrying out 
the purpose of 
the institute 


15 


49 


16 . 


2 


4 


3* Extent to which 
the discussions, 
task work, and 
reports contrib- 
uted to carrying 
out the purpose 
of the institute 


38 


38 


9 




1 

» 



4. Extent the "tasks" 












were appropriate 
lor group deliber- 
at i ons 


28 


44 


12 


2 





Comments i 

It Over one-half of the time I spent here was wasted, for 
me personally. 

2. Tasks were the strongest part. 

3# I think that our youth should have had more participa- 
tion in panel discussions. 

4. Material for presentations should have varied from 
position papers. 

5. The latter sessions on research, cost benefit analysis, 
and evaluation were too technical for student partici- 
pants . 

IV. Evaluation of "Arrangement and Facilities" for Institute 



Objectives 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Response 


1. Receipt, of position 
papers, ahead of the 
institute 


37 


36 


6 


7 




2, Extent to which par- 
ticipants were in- 
formed of the insti- 
tute program 


31 


29 


18 


6 


2 


3. Extent to which par- 
ticipants were in- 
formed regarding 
transport at i on 


49 


26 


7 


3 


1 


4. Extent to which the 
facilities were ade- 
quate for the insti- 
tute 


44 


30 


6 


2 


4 



Comments i (Continued) 



1. Facilities were just fine - nice campus - food good - 
pepple very friendly. 

2. Lack of extra-curricular activities. 

3. Well-planned, little sleeping, studying next day 
assignment. 

4. Food good — rooms for task force work good. Auditor- 
ium did not lend itself to a feeling of closeness. 

5. Lack of transportation for use when there was some 
free time. 

6. The staff and all concerned are to be commended for 
arranging the excellent facilities. 

7. The New Jersey State Department of Education Staff 
were gracious hosts - the people at Rider have been 
patient and considerate. 

8. Food was good and varied - a pleasant surprise I Facil- 
ities should have been closer together. Sleeping 
quarters could have been air-conditioned. 

9. Excellent pre-conference work, director and assistant 
director went out of their way to follow-up pre-con- 
ference information. 

V. Other Items 



Objectives 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Response 


1. Extent of your per- 
sonal growth this 
week 


38 . 


45 


2 




1 


2. Adjustments made in 
schedule and services 
resulting from daily 
evaluations 


18 


59 


5 


4 
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3. Evaluation of this 
instrument 


16 


51 


8 


1 


10 


4. Evaluations of par- 
ticipant's involve- 
ment in developing 
the "follow-up" in- 
strument 


18 


40 


10 


4 


14 


5. Overall evaluation 
of the institute 


2? 


itL. 


2L_ 


2 


4 



Comments t 

1. I have learned a lot this week which will help my state 
in the future. 

2. In spite of any negative comments I may have made this 
week* I must observe that the staff of the Institute 
deserves a big thanks for all their hard work. It was 
a fine enjoyable conference. I met some fine people. 

3* Seems that too much work was crammed into too little 
time. A little more leisure time would have been de- 
sirable. 

4. This institute showed improvement in structure over 
the 1966 institute, as it should have. Had impression 
that everything attempted was to be accomplished, as 
if there would not be such an institute in the future. 

I hope there will be others in the future, with in- 
volvement of participants setting objectives and 
structures. 

5. The last two days were more relaxing. There were 
times when I felt very inadequate, but I'm delighted 
I received the opportunity to participate and feel I 
have gained much valuable knowledge. 

6. The idea was good - weak points - more students were 
needed - they should have had a bigger part - too 
much said about handicap, disadvantage, mentally re- 
tarded students, merger, and wishful thinking. 
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?. An excellent institute - my only complaint is that X 
felt we had too many speakers. 

8. It was muoh better than I had expected - a real priv- 
ilege to participate. I expect to do a better job 
this year as a result of this Institute. 

9* This gave me the opportunity to meet people of dif- 
ferent clubs and to learn how their clubs and mine 
are so closel * related. 

10. I thought we would mostly contribute. However# I am 
leaving having gained much more personally than I have 
given. 

11. The experience was good. However# I am sorry we didn’t 
face the real problems more squarely. A (cooperative; 
systems approach is probably going to be necessary much 
sooner than many of the participants recognize. 

12. Great personal growth and development began this w»ek. 
An experience I feel every person in the field of vo- 
cational education should have. 

13* Unfortunately most of the institute was of little 
value to me. I have gained some enlightenment, but 
I am not sure if the knowledge I gained was worth 
the time and money spent. 

14, I cannot determine the value of this institute, be- 
cause the conference was not directed to me. The in- 
stitute was not for my benefit as much as it was for 
the adult participants. 

15 . Truly great experience for me# one that should be 
offered to more youth in the future. 
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EVALUATION K23£»'iEKS 
Friday# August 15# 1569 

By 

Dr. Harold Binkley 

- A tremendous amount of conceptual! ration, pLatming# sand fcsydi 
work has gone 5.nto getting this institute crganisei and 
carried through. Kajor tasks included* 

- Locating and arranging for the speakers — 2® Ira 
addition to the Washington staff. 

- Arranging for the speakers to p r epare position 
papers ahead of the date of the institute. Aac8# 
for the most part, reprvxiucing these and 

them to participants ahead of tine. This was a 
monumental task in itself and conflicted -wit® 
getting the State Flan finalised rt the arose 
time. 

- I observed many very fine things going on this week a&iiucfti have 
been helpful to all. 1 shall name only a feu. 

1. Perhaps most important was the planning seaside® Jfae&i i by 
the directors each night for the facilitators, inhere 
sessions were scheduled for JO xtrnrtes* out dm^alULy lasrttedi 
two hours. 

a. This group studied your evaluation sheets for tribe 
day to determine what could he done to improve tbbe 
next operation. 

b. They went over the tasks for the react day to (deter- 
mine how to clear up terns# to simplify tasks*/ andfi 
how to facilitate the discussions. They even let 
me# the evaluator# offer s ugge stions at these mmgfrrtt 
sessions. 

c. An observation - you# participants for the most part# 
"groaned - through the first day with the 4aacilitjat<ars. 
Today you respect# admire# and appreciate the facili- 
tators. 

d. Another comment cm the day-to-day evaluations — ysuir 
directors read all. 90 of these each night and have 
responded to your requests and desires# to the ascte&i 
possible. To name a few - tea# milk# sweets# saacfl a 
night at the theater. 



2. Other good things which I observed include i 

a. Good arrangements for task force committee work 
with supplies in each room. 

b. Writing of the tasks on chalkboard’ to keep group 
on the subject. 

c. Election of chairmen and reporters the first day 
for each task to be accomplished during the week 

- roles we passed around — leadership, recording, 
and reporting. 

d. Names were placed on the chairs in meeting rooms 
to get the participants acquainted with one 
another at the first session. 

e. More and more involvement of youth day after day. 

3. Suggestions for improving such an institute (one week) in 
the future. 

a. Make clear at the opening session the objectives of 
the institute (give participants copies) and the 
procedures and plans for attaining the objectives. 

Make clear the tasks and caution the participants 
to see the relation of the tasks to the objectives. 

b. Have pre-designated chairmen for the discussion 
groups the first day. Provide suggestions to the 
ohairmen. This will help get the task forces "on 
target" and going early the first day. 

c. Have fewer speakers with more time to deal with the 
assigned topic - encourage use of visuals. 

d. Have pre-designated individuals# before arrival at 
the institute site to serve as a questioning panel 
to react to position papers. 

e. This was a tight schedule - perhaps the directors 
tried to accomplish too much# but what would you 
have left out? 

4. Recommend production of complete final report in sufficient 
copies to provide one copy to eaoh participant and several 
copies to the State Directors of Vocational Education. 

5. My overall evaluation of the institute is excellent. 1 
have learned a lot that will be useful to me. 1 am sure 
the participants feel the same. 
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APPENDIX A 



PARTICIPANT DATA FORKS 
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NOMINEE DATA RECORD 



NOMINATION FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE - Return completed nomination 
ROLE OP YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN VO- to Mr. James C. Vance, Dir., 
CATIONAL EDUCATION Institute - Role of Youth 

Organizations in Vocational 
Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education, 
225 West State Street, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 08625* 
(Nomination Deadline - June 2, 
1969) • 



I. PERSONAL INFORMATION 

1. Full Name Dr. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Last Name First Name Middle 

2. Home Address • 

3* Current Professional Positioni 



4. Position Responsibilities! 



5* Institution Addressi . 

Name street 



4/27/69 
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dS* TKxe£ responsibilities will nominees have as a result 
®ff tftdia project? 



II- SUnCftSMUK 

1* IL&X& £® aharonological order all educational institu- 
ttiaw® aStentfisd and degrees earned. (Show number of 
atPirr* earned if the nominee does not hold a degree.) 

3Htoett£dmeIl Area of Degree- Hours - 

SnettituntiOTc Specialization Year Year 



2* TLZaiZ all course? completed in professional educetion 
dteal&ig: with, research and research techniques * 



3- T&ea&t attach a copy of all research studies you have 
ccftirfiwrted- 



k/2?/& 



III. 



TEACHING SXmBSmCZ 



Starting writh ttthr gaarnttuorc nominee will held for year 
1969-19, abnw aim flamnr teaching experience* 

Institution Inoatomn TTStXg.- of position-subjects Dates 

taught* other duties* i.e.» 
word: experience programs 



IV. OCCUPATIONAL 3BB33ffJHNC2: 

List expari«nz>as fim wording with youth with most recent 
experience £ix*sr. fijirat*. 

Employer Local Aon ffbextxan. A Duties Part-time Dates 

or 

Full-time 
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V. PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 

List all professional meetings and Tffirfeg fo o g g nominee has 
attended in the past three years. 

Name of Meeting Major Topic HUate A Length 



VI. PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 

List current professional memberships. 

VII. PROFESSIONAL WRITINGS 

List published articles and other *ritl*®* produced during 
the last five years. 



VIII. SPECIAL AREA OF INTEREST 

Such as Advisor, Executive Secretary* etc. to youth organ- 
izations! Administration of Vocational Tcortlfc Crganisation 
Programs - St^te level, etc. 
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IX. SEMINAR DISSEMINATION 

Have nominee describe briefly on blue insert sheet how he 
intends to share and use the learnings, information, and 
other material gained from the institute in homo state or 
locality. 

X. LOCAL PROJECT PLANS 

Are there plans for developing, implementing, expanding 
or improving a vocational youth organization program in 
your system next year? (A short explanation would be 
helpful.) 



XI. ENDORSEMENT OP STATE DIRECTOR OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

I recommend the attendance of this nominee to the national 
institute on the role of youth organizations in vocational 
education because 



State Director ... Phone _ 

I recommend the attendance of this nominee to the national 
seminar on the role of youth organizations in vocational 
education because 



Local Administrator 



Phone 



4/27/69 
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INSERT SHEET 



XII. STATEMENT 3Y NOMINEE 

If selected as a participant at this national institute# 
I will be willing to devote adequate time prior to the 
institute to study materials provided me# to devote my 
entire time during the institute to instruction and 
study# and to complete necessary follow-ups on institute 
outcomes. 



Date Signature of Nominee 

Those selected as participants will receive round-trip 
transportation from their home community to the workshop 
designated for their state and a stipend of $75*00 per 
week for expenses during the one-week workshop. 

Name ^ State 
East First Kiddle 

XI. SEMINAR DISSEMINATION 

A. Describe briefly how you propose to share the 
learnings# information and other material gained 
from the institute with other interested personnel 
in your state. 



3. Desoribe briefly how you propose to use the learnings# 
information and other material gained from the in** 
stitute when you return home. 



4/27/69 



PARTICIPANT ACCEPTANCE RECORD 



NAME 



(Please print) 



SUMMER ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE i (Summer) 



Date 



Area Code 



Please check appropriate response* 

1. I will be housed at Rider College Yes __ ___ _ No __ 

2, I plan. to drive. Yes _ __ _ No ____ __ 

If yes# license number _____ _____ __ _____ _ State __ 

3# If No to question (1) do you wish 

Motel Accomodations? Yes __ __ __ No ____ 

If yes# please describe accomodations and terms of 
reservation. 

4. Social Security Number , 



Signature of Participant 
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LIST OP PARTICIPANTS 
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PARTICIPANTS AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON THE 
ROLE 0? YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Adams, Jackie (Miss) 

State President FHA 
R.D. #2, Box 203 
Greenwood , Delaware 19950 

Adams, John L. 

Supv. of Business Education 
Chicago Public Schools 
l4l Melrose Avenue 
Elmhurst* Illinois 60126 

Apel, Margaret (Mrs.) 

State Adviser of FHA 

2801 Coventry Trail, Apt. 10 

Madison, Wisconsin 53713 

Arensmeier, Charles Kerby 
Instructor of Vocational Ag. 
P. 0. Box 202 
Lathrop, Missouri 64465 

Bailey, Susan (Miss) 

National Vice President FHA 
Route #2, Box 18$ 

Danville, Virginia 24541 

Berry, Jack Paul 
State VIC A Advisor 
1515 West 6th Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma ?40?4 

Best, Teddy Dene 
State DECA Advisor 
50? South Willis 
Stillwater, Oklahoma ?40?4 

Bradshaw, Davis E. 

Instructor, Machine Shop & 
Power Mechanics 
11013 Old 99 

Marysville, Washington 98270 



Brady, Jr., William J. 

Assistant State Supervisor 
Distributive Education 
6017 Kayron Dr., N.B. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30328 

Bricker, Wilma Jean (Miss) 

Business Education Teacher 
Alton Senior High School 
Route § 1 

Godfrey, Illinois 62035 

Brophy, John J. 

Associate in Distributive Ed. 

New York State Education Dept. 

41 Highland Drive 

East Oreenbush, New York 12G61 

Brown, Leon A. 

Teacher in Agriculture 
R.R. #1, Box 14 
Westtown, New York 

Buts, Joseph Robert 
State Supervisor of Business Sd. 
319 Somerset Drive 
Shiremanstown, Pennsylvania 17091 

Byers, Charles Wayne 
Instructor, Dept, of Voc. Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
3528 Brookview 
Lexington, Kentucky 40503 
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AGENDA 

for 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 



on 

THE ROLE OF 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

August 11 - 15* 19 69 



Conducted by - Division of Vocational lEiJuBcatisiro 

New Jersey State Department ®fl Education. 

Institute Staff* » 

Mr. James Vance* Director 

Mr. Ralph ^regman, Do-JLirffiotiar 

Mr. Edward J rower* Host 

Dr. Harold Elnkley* Ewralwaltor 

Dr. Glenn Z. Stevens, Swaloa&iwnr 

Mr. Richard 1 . eville, Danooi# Facilitator 



♦Assisted by New Jersey State Vocational lf©a rtxFu Organization 
Advisors. 
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PROGRAM 



Sunday, August 10, 1969 

LOCATION 

Lobby, Switlik Dorm 
Lounge, Switlik Dorm 

RECEPTION 



TIME ACTIVITY 

12»00 - 81 OO Registration 

6i30 - 8»00 Get Acquainted 
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Monday, August 11, 19 69 

Theme i Redefining the Role of Youth Organizations in Voca- 
tional Education (All presentations will be held in 
the Fine Arts Auditorium) 



3reakfast - Student Union 

Welcome - Dr# Walter A. Grower, Dean of 
School of Education, Rider College and 

Dr. Robert M. Worthington, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, State Director 
of Vocational Education, new Jersey. 

Institute Challenges, Dr. A. Webster 
Tenney, Senior Program Officer, Liasion 
Activities, U.S.O.E. 

Orientation - Director and Co-Director 
of Institute. 

“Youth Activities - Content Oriented, 

Human Relations, Community Oriented, 

Goth, or Another Orientation?" Dr. Clara 
Appell, Consultant, Home Economics, State 
Department of Education, Connecticut, 

Mr. Charles Steobins, Ass't. State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industry, State Depart- 
ment of Education, New York. 

Reaction Panel 

Questions and Comments 

10*00 - 10*20 "The Development and Implementation of 

Citizenship, Leadership and Followership." 
Mr. Gary Swan, Student at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Hew York, Former. National FFA 
President. 

10»20 - 10*30 Questions 

10*30 “ 10*40 Mr. Richard Neville - Institute for 

Managerial, Assistance and Human Devel- 
opment, Washington, D. C. 



Morning 

8*15 

8*15 - 8*20 



8 1 20 - 8 * 50 

8*50 - 9»oo 
9*00 - 9 * 4 o 



9*4o - 9*50 
9*50 - 10*00 
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Break 



10:40 - 10:50 

10 1 50 - 12 1 30 Task Force Session #1 (small group 

raeetj igs of Institute participants) 
(See Task Force Assignments) 

12 « 30 - Ii30 Lunch - Student Union 

Afternoon 



Theme 1 Redefining the Role of Youth Organizations in Vocational 
Education (continued) 

1:30 - 2 1 00 Summary oy Chairman of Task Force Session 

tfl Fine Arts 

2:00 - 2 1 30 Task Force Session #1 (Wrap-Up) - Institute 

Participants 

2:30 " 2:45 break 

2i45 - 3*15 "How Can Youth Activities Fe Expanded to 

Serve Uore Students and Is There A need 
For Uew Youth Organizations in Vo-Sd?" 

Ur. Richard Anderson# Past National 
Officer, Post-Secondary DECA, Lynnwood, 
Washington. 

Dr. Fargaret Blair, Director, Introaucxion 
to Vocations, State Department of Education, 
Few Jersey. 

Dr. V/illiam Brown, Jr., Research Coordin- 
ating Unit in Occupational Education, i'orth 
Carolina State University. 



3*15 - 


3*30 


Listening Teams 


3:30 - 


4:00 


Team Reports 


4 1 00 - 


5:00 


Task Force Session ft 2 • Institute Parti- 
cipants 


5:00 - 


6:30 


Dinner Hour - Student Union 


6:30 




Group Facilitators, Task Force Chairman, 
Evaluators, ana Directors meet (Memorial 
Hall - 3rd Floor, Student Faculty Room) 


?:00 




Preview of Films on Youth (Optional) 
(See Evening Theatre) 
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Tuesday. August 12 

Theme i Redefining the Role of Youth Organizations in Vocational 
Education (continued) 

Morning 



8«15 - 8 i 30 


Announcements 


8«30 - 9*00 


Summary by Chairman of Task Force Session 
#2 


9iOO - 9*20 


"Structuring a System of Youth Organiza- 
tions and Activities" - Dr. Bruce Black- 
stone, Program Planning Officer, Head, 
Office Occupations Education, U.S.O.E. 
(NOTE* Since Dr. Ulackstone was unable 
to be present, a panel was convened to 
discuss his topic) 


9*20 - 9»4o 


"Other Youth Groups Through 'Which Coop- 
erative Efforts Might be Established" - 
Mr. Thomas Gambino, Director of Career 
Development, State Department of Educa- 
tion, New Jersey. 


9*40 - 10*00 


I'r. Richard Neville 


10*00 - 10*15 


Break 


10*15 - n*oo 


Task Force Session #3 - Institute Par- 
ticipants 


11*00 - 11*30 


Summary by Chairmen of Task Force 
Session #3 to group 


ll«30 - 12*30 


Lunch 


Afternoon 





Theme i How Youth Organizations in Vo-Ed Can Serve Youth With 
Special Needs 



12*30 - 1*50 


"Characteristics of Youth With Special 
Needs and How These Youth Might Be In- 
cluded in Vocational Youth Activities" 

Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld, Department of 
Distributive Education, Temple University, 
Pennsyl ania 



Dr. Richard J, Holman, Specialist, 
Mentally Handicapped, Division of 
Disability Services, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, DHEtf. 

Mr# A, L. Reynolds, Ebony Management 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Thomas R, Jones, Chief Consultant, 
Coordinated Vocational -Academic Educa- 
tion, Texas. 



1»50 - 


2»30 


Phillips 66 - Mr. R. Neville 


2»30 - 


2i45 


Break 


2»45 - 


5*30 


Task Force Session #4 - Institute 
Participants 


5 » 30 - 


6130 


Dinner Hour 


6130 - 


7»00 


Group Facilitators, Task Force Chairmen 
Evaluator and Directors meet. 


7»00 - 


9»00 


Special Interest Sessions (DECA, FHA, 
FFA, FBLA, OEA, and VICA, if needed) 




Wednesday, August 13 



Theme » Ways of Implementing The Coordination of Commonalities 
of Vo-F.d Youth Organizations. 

Morning 

8 i 15 - 8»30 Announcements 

8»30 - 9*00 Summary by Chairmen of Task Force 

Session #4 

9»00 - 10r45 "Merger? Advisory Coordinating Committee? 

Commonalities?" 

Miss Mildred Reel, National FHA Advisor. 

Mr. Harry Applegate, Executive Director, 
DECA. 
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Dr. O. J. Byrnside. Sracuittlre ISdurec'ttairv 
FBLA. 



Kr. Walter CboJnowEki. Sr ««art&r® QSarec?- 

tor. Q2&. 

Sr. IfiXliax Paul Gray. 3^a45mBBl i$A 
Executive Secretary. 

Sr. larry Johns no. Eracwtiwe 
VISA. 



10*^5 - il*oo 
11*00 - 11*15 
11*15 - 12*15 



3Gr. Sichard 3aner, Toinai Il®s&C©rs&ijp 
Derelqment, State Dejeartnest off ticfucaE— 

tioof Hew Tori. 

Mr. 3. Seville 
Break 

¥ask Force Session #5 — Hzostiii iurc® Par- 
ticipants 



12:15 ~ 1*15 Lynch 

Theme* The Role of Youth Organisations As A .BuanBsueo Btotiatt 



Afternoon 
1*15 - 2*15 
2*15 ~ 2*30 
2*30 - 3*00 

3*00 - A *30 



task Force Session #5 C&o^Saa»&$Ii 
Break 

Summary by Chairaea of Tartfc ffVnr©* 

Session #5 

“You tii Organisations As A iM&cee 
Function" 

Dr. jjn^t Houghton. Chairman. Qtej^EStnte&t 
of Counselor Education. State® Qb&versity. 
College at Brockpori, jfcew Y<«rfls. 

Sirs. Ruth Ford. Suidanee (Caussvelar. Winter 
Park High Fehool. Florida. 

krs. Vary Schneider, SulftariE® Caurtffelcnr 
and Y1CA Advisor, Tulsa Jzneaa Tccatlcaiai- 
lechnical Center. Oklahoma. 
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Mr. Hubert Strayhorn, Director, Division 
of Youth, Department of Community Affairs, 
New Jersey. 

Opposing Views and Rebuttals after each 
presentation. 

4 i 30 - 6 1 15 Dinner 

6*30 - 81OO Task Force Session #6 - Institute Par- 
ticipants 

81 00 Group Facilitators, Chairmen, Evaluator 

and Directors meet. 



Thursday. August 14 

Thomesi How To More Effectively Implement Leadership Techniques 
Utilized By Youth Organizations. 



Identification of Methods of Utilizing The Implications 
of Research For Improving Youth Organizations. 

ttSKaklfi 

8 » 1 5 “ 8*30 Announcements 

8*30 - 9»00 Summary by Chairmen of Task Force Session 

<?6 



9*00 - 11 1 30 "Leadership Techniques, Their Implementa- 
tion." Task Force Session #7 

11 1 30 - 12 1 15 "Methods and Implications of Research For 

Improving Youth Organizations" - Dr. 
Edward T. Ferguson, Specialist, Research 
and Development, Ohio State University. 

12*15 - 12*30 Mr. R. Neville 



12*30 - 1*30 Lunch 

Theme* Identification and Evaluation of Cost Benefits of 
Youth Organizations 



Afternoon 

1*30 - 2*15 "Value of Cost Benefit Studies to Youth 

Organizations and Techniques of Cost 
Benefit Analysis" - Dr. Teh-Wei Hu, 
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Assistant Professor of Economics* 
sylvania State University. 


Penn- 


2ll5 - 


200 


Questions and Answers 




200 - 


2i45 


Break 




2 *45 - 


500 


Task Force Session #8 - Institute 
tlcipante 


Par- 


500 - 


600 


Dinner Hour 




600 - 


7 iOO 


Group Facilitators* Task Force Chairmen 
Evaluator and Director meet. 



Friday i August 15 

Theme i Development of Evaluative Instruments for K.easuring 
Effectiveness of Youth Organizations. 

EgKtdng 

81 I 5 “ 800 Closing Announcements 

800 - IOiOO "Evaluative Instruments for measuring 

The Effectiveness of Youth Organization 
Coals and Objectives" 

Or. Phillip Teske» Research Specialist) 
USOE 



.IOiOO - 12i00 Task Force Session r/9 • Institute Par- 
ticipants 

Afternoon 

12i00 - 1*15 Institute and Participant Critique and 

Closing Luncheon. (Participant evalua- 
tions of Institute to be returned and 
vouchers completed.) 

I 1 I 5 Final Critique - Group Facilitators* 

Evaluator and Directors only. 
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APPENDIX D 

TASK FORCE ASSIGNMENTS 
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n&TxoKSL smaame «* the hole op youth organizations 

EH WSEMEIQNAL EDUCATION 
MUCUS® 11 - 15 , 1969 



All Marik ffterp* Sessions will 1 m held in Memorial Hall* 



TAfi< iWORCg NflL 1 



Bfn John McLaughlin - FACILITATOR 
MOM. - ■ 110 (Youth Group) 



SflS. 


itais. 


Affiliation 


Mr- Wilis* SnedV* 


Georgia 


DECA 


nr* jubks Mtwro 


Nevada 


DECA 


Mr- Jtafbn Martfenwie 


Oklahoma 


DECA 




Arizona 


PBLA 


fii» Wlaae ®rftribar 


Illinois 


F3LA 


maw JlarikSe Arftass 


Delaware 


PHA 


Mr- Charles lw«—ifg 


Mieeouri 


PFA 


Mr- fiaaSteml 


Kansas 


* PPA 


Mr- Auwniy Jwattntfs 


New Jersey 


PPA 


Mr- Wltfass (dynes 


Connecticut 


VICE-PfiLA 


Mr- Son Maori 


Hew Mexico 


V1CA 


TMBC RONDS MX- 2 


hr* Peter Sisssan 


- FACILITATOR 


sag- 


— M 112 




Mr- C&unlss ffiiiBss* 


Arizona 


DECA 


Mr- hoBbaq) Minriarot 


Idaho 


DECA 


Mr- .flasrt 'ffirsSas 


New Jersey 


DECA 


Mis* laflbfl m WtGlmabxn 


Alabaaa 


PBLA 


Mr- AAa Idtai 


Illinois 


OBA 


M ns- Marjarig ganMit 


Florida 


PHA 


Mrs- War^Bift Jga& 


Vise one in 


PHA 


Mr- <0 mi» (fiarSsnri 
Mr- Barefiri ffimf 


Texas 

Kansas* 


VICA 

PPA 


Mr* (Ofcedcs lyos 


Kentucky 


FPA-VICA 


Mias tiett Mefff 


ORlehosa 


VICA 


Mr- filUat dcrat 


Oregon 


VICA 



Mr. Prod Kelner - FACILITATO R 
.T. lUtt 



ADitft SterttBsrg 
Fatjrsssk Tare Sm 



Michigan 
New Jersey 
Maryland 



DECA 
DEC A 
PBLA 
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TASK FORCE MO- fasaf tt)> 



Mr. Lee Matthl® 


Wnrtife Carolina 


FBLA 


Mies Santos Sooorma (Coma 


Btomrtto Rico 


FHA 


Miss Susan Bailey 


twt* _ . r- r- . 

■ y[rein{Tff 


PHA 


Mr. Robert Jansen 


OJtttfB 


FFA 


Mr. Jerry Davis* 


(DxMTazmia 


FFA 


Mr. Valter Stein 


maBamunr 


VICA 


Mr. Davis Smflnhaaw 


— ** - »- — . 

Wroftxngt on 


VIGA 


Mr. Sanson Shi^tnsfi. 


ffissnii. 


ALL 


TASK POBCE HO. * 


Mir* John School 


- FACILITATE 


garni 






Mr. Ted Best 


flttlaftu— 


DEC A 


Mr. John Bropby 


9m Yarik 


DBCA 


Mrs. Floranoe £atea& 


Mi 


FBLA 


Mr. Dean Rolfs 


Bawgts 


OBA 


Mrs. Virginia Ericsson 


ITttfrrtg 


FHA 


Miss Evelyn Saul 


Vex Jersey 


FHA 


Mrs. Mary JacEson 




FHA 


Mr. Christopher Jaffa ns 


dfaagmn 


• FFA 


Mr. Janes flak 


ftamaylvania 


FFA 


Mr. Bobby Woodall 


©wrgfo. 


VICA 


Mr. Carlos Rodrigues** 


PbwrC® Sica 


VICA 




Mir* Warren Shaw - 


FACILITATOR 


gamy 


-am 




Mr. Robert Boffnsn 


1mm 


DECA 


Mrs. Elaine Soever 


HhvsAi 


FBLA 


Mr. Janes TJmess 


Vtensift 


OBA 


Miss Mildred HUber* 


Qelifamia 


PHA 


Mrs. Francis Xnm 


$an*ft> Carol! oa. 


PHA 


Mr. Jeff Hanlon 


fiftpnt 


FFA 


Mr. Villian Cox 


Georgia 


PFA 


Mr. George While 


MlSdaan 


FFA 


Mr. Jack Millions 


niiflois 


VICA 


Mr. Austin loveless 


ataft) 


VICA 


Mr. Bruce Hargrove 


Ifcsrtft Carolina 


ALL 


TASK fflftCK WO. t 


■r* Georgs Onufer * 


EAgmiAIOft 



1 



M ] 




Mr. Ju»8 Marram 
Mr. Harvey Oven* 

Miss June D*£ustatfhio 



■Ssnouri 
Smtft Carolina 
Wes J« rsey 



DEC A 
DEC A 
FBLA 





TASK FORCB HO. 6 (Con't) 



Mr, R, C, VanWagenen* 


California 


PBIA-DBCA 


Mr 8 • Billie Robinson 


Arkansas 


PSA 


Miss Linda Evans 


Montana 


FHA 


Mr. Charles Keels* 


North Carolina 


PPA 


Mr, John Cecohini 


Connecticut 


FFA 


Mr. Timothy Renshaw 


Indiana 


? ICA 


Mr, Gordon Johnson 


Wisconsin 


vica 


Mr, Jack Berry 


Oklahoma 


PICA 


TASK PORCE NO. 7 Miss Joan Goldschmidt 


- m ms Am 


ROOM 


- JL221 


- 


Mr, Charles Guatney 


Vermont 


D8CA 


Sister Margaret 0*Brien 


New Jersey 


PB1A 


Mr, Joseph Butz 


Pennsylvania 


PBXA 


Mir 3 Sally Atkinson 


Alaska 


PSA 


Miss Martha Frizzell* 


Oklahoma 


PSA 


Mr, Leon Brown 


New York 


PPA 


Mr, Richard Howard 


Maine 


VICA 


Mr. John Fitzgerald 


Massachusetts 


VICA 


Mr, Fred Faulks 


Idaho 


PPA 


Mr. Tony Hoyt 


Arkansas 


PPA 


Miss Kristy Mosley 


Delaware 


VICA 


TASK PORCB WO. 8 


Mies Jean Pei mfeerg 


- FACILITATOR 


mm. 


- M 306 




Mr. Guy Patton 


Montana 


COCA 


Mr. Dennis Coplen 


Washington 


COCA 


Mr. Elton Murphy 


New York 


FBLA 


Mr, Dwane Noble 


Ohio 


0£A 


Miss Evelyn Cotney* 
Miss Carol Oberle 


Alabama 

Kansas 


PSA 

PSA 


Mies Cora Rice 


Connecticut 


PEA 


Mr. Donald Shinn 


New Jersey 


PPA 


Mr. John Davis 


Ohio 


PPA 


Mr. Ronald Olson 


Minnesota 


VICA 


Mr. Leonard Sterry 


Wisconsin 


I. A* 


Mrs. Emily Rickman 


Virginia 


PSA 


TASK FORCE MO. 9 ROOM 


zJLm 




Miss Mildred Reel 


U.S.O.B. 


PSA 


Mr. William Paul Gray 


U.S.O.E. 


PPA 


Mr. Harry Applegate 


Virginia 


COCA 



TASK FORCE WO. 9 (Con*t) 



Mr. Larry Johnson 
Mr. Walter Chojnowskl 
Dr. 0. J. Byrnslde 



Virginia 
Wisoonsin 
Washington! D. C. 



VIC A 

OEA 

FBLA 



NOTES 

• Individual was a participant in the 1966 Kentuoky Con- 
ference on Vocational Youth Organizations. 

DBCA * Distributive Education Clubs of Amerioa 

FBLA * Future Business Leaders of America 

OEA * Office Education Association 

FRA « Future Homemakers of Amerioa 

FFA ** Future Farmers of America 

YICA ■ Vocational Industrial Clubs of Amerioa 
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CHALLENGES FACED BY YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. A. W. Tenney* 



' Mr. Chairman* ladies and gentlemen* it is both a personal 
pleasure and a professional privilege for me to have the oppor 
tunity to greet and to meet with leaders and representatives 
of the national youth organisations in the field of vooational 
and teohnioal education. I bring you greetings from Dr. Leon 
Minear* Director of the Division of Vooational and Teohnioal 
Education. I am pleased that a national institute is being 
held on M The Role of Youth Organisations in Vocational Educa- 
tion." I oo mm end Mr. Vanoe and Mr. Bregman and others who 
have oooperated in making this institute possible. 

It is fun and challenging to work with youth. I oongratu 
late each of you for the progress you have made and for the 
service you are rendering to these organisations. There are 
many opportunities for expanded services to these splendid 
organisations. L reoognise the great progress that has been 
made sinoe national vocational youth organisations were first 
established. The reoord of the development of these organisa- 
tions on the looal level has never been completely documented. 
I know youth organisations were started on the local level 
shortly after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Aot in 191?* 

In 1938* the Future Farmers of Amerioa beoaae the first 
vooational education youth group to organise on a national 
level. The Future Business Leaders of Amerioa beoame a 
national group in 1942* the Future Homemakers of Amerioa in 
1945* the Distributive Education Clubs of Amerioa in 1965* 

The Offioe Education Association* the youngest of these organ- 
isations* was organised in 196? . The health education field 
has yet to form a national vooational club. I have served as 
a consultant to the National Health Counoil during the past 
three years while they have investigated the possibility of 
developing a youth organisation. .A major study has just been 
oompleted by the Council suggesting ways health agenoles can 
develop a youth organisation. 



* far . Tenney T 8 bh i e f of th e Service Branch* Division of Voca- 
tional and Teohnioal Education* Office of Education* Depart- 
ment of Health* Education and Welfare* Washington* D. C* 
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Today we faoe great ohallenges and problems Involved In 
the continuation and expansion of youth programs in the field 
of vooational and technioal education whioh offer a great op- 
portunity. 

First# we are challenged to keep youth organisations in- 
tegral part 8 of vooational and technioal education* From the 
very beginning these youth organisations have been integral 
parts of our regular vooational education instructional pro- 
gram. It is interesting to note that as soon as the Future 
Farmers of Amerioa beoame national* members of the staff of 
the Agricultural Education Servioe asked the old Federal Board 
for Vocational Education for an offioial ruling concerning 
the legality of Federal funds being used to support a youth 
organisation whioh was an integral part of the vocational edu- 
cation training program. In 1930* the Comptroller General 
ruled that it was legal for suoh programs to reoeive Federal 
funds if they were regular parts of the training program. By 
conducting youth organisations in this way* it is possible 
for teaohers and staff members of the State Departments of 
Education and U. S. Office of Education to use part of their 
working time to implement the activities of these youth or- 
ganisations. If we should over separate the youth organisa- 
tions from the instructional programs* in my opinion we would 
face great difficulty in maintaining them as strong youth or- 
ganisations* 

We faoe also the challenge of developing and maintaining 
an active association in eaoh State. A number of the youth 
organisations have already attained this objective. A number 
have not and this is a challenge that we oertainly must meet. 
We must serve all eligible students! those who are enrolled 
in vooational education in high sohool and in post-high sohool 
olasses. This is a challenge that has not yet been met by 
any of the youth organisations. Some have enrolled a very 
high percentage of eligible students. This provides an almost 
unlimited opportunity for the expansion of most of the youth 
organisations represented here. 

We have had muoh experience in administering youth organ- 
isations in the publio high sohools. We have had aueh lees 
experience in administering suoh programs in post-high sohools. 
Fortunately* DECA has had several years experience serving 
post-high sohool students! perhaps other youth organisations 
oan learn from the oonstruotive programs they have developed. 
Thousands of students are now being enrolled in post-seoondary 
schools and many of these students want and need the training 
whioh they oan receive from strong youth organisations. It Is 
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essential for loo&l units of these organisations to be de- 
veloped wherever programs of vocational education are offered 
in secondary and post-seoondary schools. This will make 
possible the enrollment of all students who are eligible* In 
some of the very large area schools and large secondary 
schools* it may be neoessary to develop a number of local 
units in a field suoh as trade and industrial eduoation and 
then have them all belong to one large olub or chapter* This 
wiU also provide cm opportunity for most instructors to 
share in the administration of these youth organisations* 

We face the ohallengs of developing strong programs of 
work* These programs should be developed with the full coop- 
eration and assistance of all of the members of the organisa- 
tion so that the program will truly represent the interests 
of all of the members who belong to the olub* The programs 
should be revised and updated eaoh year* After programs are 
developed we should try to use all members in carrying out 
the program of activities* This oan be done by organising 
oommlttees and by giving the responsibility for implementing 
the program to them* All members should participate in a 
number of different activities* 

* 

We must refrain from the praotice that is so easy to 
follow of having only the most oapable members assume all 
positions of leadership and responsibility* When I was 
dir eo tor of a loctu ohapter of the PPA* I developed an un- 
official slogan which to me was very meaningful* "I will do 
nothing that I oan get a member of the ohapter to do for me if 
he oan do it well and if in the doing of it he will Improve 
himself*" We must also give consideration to the use of 
others* I am referring now to parents* friends* and others 
in the community* You will find that many of these indivi- 
duals will oovet the privilege of assisting you in your work 
if you will but give them the opportunity* I am on the 
National Council of the Boy Soouts of America and have the 
highest regard for the way the boy soouts have learned to 
utilise lav leadership* We must reoognite at all times that 
these youth organisations are not our programs) they really 
belong to the oommunity and we should let the representatives 
of the community share wherever possible in the conduot and 
implementation of the programs of these splendid organisations* 

We must motivate our teacher educators to emphasise youth 
organisations so that those who are preparing to teach may be 
adequately prepared to serve as advisors of these organisations* 
We must hold workshops for teachers and State staff members 
to help to prepare them to do a good Job serving as advisors 
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of a local club# chapter or state — wciaflot lUs la 
especially necessary for «?1ahe each as T3CA aol tBDL, See* of 
the good trade and indartrlal edmtlcn teste s said# "We 
want a strong VICA Cite is omr school# tet as tees net hem 
trained how to content a cite ** I have aqggeoted to all met 
teachers that they itelt ca p ta c t the advisors of ether wees* 
tional cites is their school and Obtain their oaaiataac e* I 
told thea 1 was rare that they ceald cant as all the leaders 
of the other cites to give visa r nisei and —riitwi te 
help a cite such as V1CA* 

We fare a challenge of holding S t r a ng State and national 
conventions* These conve nti ons can have gr eat inflow arc cm 
the nature and quality of the pr ngr a as carried cat by the 
local units of youth organisations* fts rnmvin«tinna also 
provide an opportunity far contests If desired and for the 
presentation of a p propr i ate ante. They ^he ante recogni- 
tion to young people and preside a labora t o ry for the drrel- 
opaent of leadership* 

There la a need for the develeyanat af the iadtsidUal and 
for the developaent of additional guides an le ad ers h ip. Soar 
of these guides nay be developed cooper at ively by different 
organisations* 

Much work has been done on limner ship training af offi- 
cers* This is a task teich nast be fared each year* It is 
nest iaportont for Matioaal# State# and local officers to ho 
adequately trained so that they aqy tear ter to ro c ry wet 
their responsibilities* loaders >f different youth apnite* 
tiona acy find it helpful to cooperate in the telatig of 
officers* I aa pleased that saae States tec already aado 
great progress in this resp e c t- 



It is isportant to obtain and budget oftaquatw fUndt* to 
carry out the activities of these organisations. A ante of 
organisations represented here are facing gyeat difficulty in 
obtaining enough funds to carry oat tee aggraaalee pregyaae 
that they hast planned* This is seat isportant* It is 
eaaential to pr e pare badge to carefully sad te aefegyrd tee 
expenditures of fids* 

We also face tee challenge of using officers effectively* 
This is being done sore effectively each year* Many organi- 
sations# however# do not have adequate fah to preside tee 
travel that is really ne cessa ry far these office*** We cer- 
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tainly expect them to attend State conventions and to repre- 
sent their organization at many national meetings and in 
other ways. 

Eaoh youth organization in vocational and technical edu- 
cation should have a firm legal base. The articles of incor- 
poration should clarify the working relationship of the or- 
ganization to the administrators and to the vocational educa- 
tion instructors. Provision should be made for a dose working 
relationship with the U. S. Offioe of Education, with the State 
Departments of Education and with the local school boards. All 
of these youth organizations have been incorporated under the 
laws of one of the States. The Future Farmers of America has 
a charter granted by the Congress of the United States. The 
other organizations might consider carefully the advisability 
of attempting to obtain a charter from the Congress. 

It is also important for each of the organizations to 
develop and keep up to date the national polio ies of the or- 
ganization. These polioies can guide the activities of a 
national organization, the State associations and the local 
units. 



Youth organizations in vocational education have the 
opportunity to cooperate in many different ways at the 
national, State, and local level. For example, many leader- 
ship centers have been developed by the Future Farmers of 
America. Future Homemakers of America have cooperated in 
many States with the FFA in the development of these leader- 
ship centers. Frequently they have been oalled State camps. 

I believe that it is much better, however, for them to be 
called State Leadership Training Centers. Fortunately, the 
other youth organizations in vocational education are beginning 
to use some of these centers. New York for several years has 
been striving to interest the other organizations in cooper- 
ating in the further development of their leadership center 
in the mountains. These centers may be developed so they may 
be used during the entire year by these organizations. 

Youth organizations may also cooperate in officer training. 
Just two weeks ago I received a letter from Vermont telling me 
of the leadership training program that had been provided for 
State Officers of all vocational education youth organizations. 
This type of an activity is worthy and is to be commended. In 
addition, the opportunity exists to develop many educational 
materials which may be used by all of the organizations. It 
is unnecessary for each organization to develop guides for 
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State officers and for other activities. Wherever possible# 
these organizations should cooperate in the development and 
use of educational materials. 

Youth organizations faoe the challenge of developing 
adequate public information programs. None have adequate 
staff to do a tnorough job in this respect - all are making 
considerable progro6s, There is need for news releases* 
movies* slide films, exhibits, and other materials which will 
inform the publio of Constructive activities. Some of the 
organizations arc finding it timely and appropriate to conduct 
an annual goodwill tour both at the State and national levels. 
These tours can provide an opportunity for officer development 
and for informing the public about youth organizations. 

All of the organizations have made some progress in the 
development of a national magazine. It is important for each 
organization to publish a national magazine which is mailed 
to all the. members. It can have a great influence and will 
inform members and their parents about the objectives and 
activities of the organization. We should strive to provide 
the most attractive and effective magazine possiblo. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 provide funds 
to implement vocational training programs to serve the dis- 
advantaged and the handicapped. All the youth organizations 
should study carefully ways in which they may include in their 
programs activities and projects which can serve the disad- 
vantaged and the handicapped. There are many ways in which 
these organizations can be of direct service to these youth 
and perhaps adults. In addition, the organization can give 
backup support to instructors in connection with the develop- 
ment of instructional programs to serve these people. 

Youth organizations in vocational education have been 
operating now for many years. It is recognized that many 
constructive things have been and are being done. It is 
timely* however, to evaluate carefully the activities of 
these organizations so that they may be wisely redirected for 
the next quarter century. Research can play a major role in 
helping to determine the activities which are most beneficial 
to members. The findings of research studies can help guide 
the improvement of programs of activities of all these organ- 
izations. 

There are many activities which may be conducted by one 
organization and not by another. Each organization should 
give careful consideration to the advisab5.1ity of developing 
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a number of other major projects. Several of the organisa- 
tions have developed a foundation which provides an opportunity 
for friends from business and industry as well as organisations 
and individuals to contribute financially to the organisation. 

A foundation may be national in character or it may be organ- 
ized on the State or local level. These foundations help to 
promote interest on the part of the contributor. Many times 
companies or individuals who make a contribution become more 
closely associated and interested in the activities of the or- 
ganization and, therefore, may make available additional 
services which in some respects may be of greater value than 
their financial contribution. FFA and DEC A have had founda- 
tions for many years. VICA is now in the. process of and OEA 
is considering developing such a foundation. 

Careful study needs to be made of the advisability of 
establishing a national, State and looal award program. Many 
organizations have found that these awards can have a strong 
motivating, influence on members if the award programs are 
carefully planned and constructively administered. The award 
programs should supplement and not interfere with regular in- 
structional program in vocational and technical education. A 
foundation can help by providing funds for the award program. 

Mention was previously made about the problems of ob- 
taining a budgeting adequate funds. A supply service can help 
to provide funds for the support of an organization. A supply 
- service provides at the lowest possible cost appropriate, 
well-designed supplies that bear the emblem of the organiza- 
tion. It is muoh easier to control the services and the mer- 
chandise when the supply service is managed by the organization. 
If the membership is large enough, a supply service can be a 
profitable business venture. In addition to providing needed 
finances, a supply service will make possible the providing 
of supplies in an effective, efficient manner. 

Consideration needs to be given* to the advisability of 
starting an alumni association. DECA has been successful in 
developing such an association. Other organizations are 
giving consideration to starting One. An alumni association 
makes it possible for former members to keep in close touch 
with the organization which, in turn, makes it easier to use 
these former members to promote and further develop organiza- 
tional activities. 

One of the major purposes of youth organizations is to 
motivate members to greater achievement. I sometimes describe 
this as striking the magic spark. These organizations offer 
numerous opportunities for instructors and for officers to 
strike the magic spark. 
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2 asks fl a ©roup* off notional FFA officers why they were 
officers. Mbam 2 ashed this question of Jay Wright of Nevada, 
lie said* *2ett me think juatt a moment. Hr. Tenney, I have never 
been asfts d that (giesttiom before," Then he told me this story « 
When 1 had ©omgflette d the eighth grade, I was riding with my 
brother «n the ranch u I thought my brother was a wonderful 
man and held hue* im high esteem, As we were riding together 
inspecting the cattle* ny brother said, "Jay, will you do 
something far me?" I knew that my brother wouldn't ask me to 
do anything ttott wasa'd right so I said "Yes, if you want me 
to do ©owethang fair yuui I will do it." My brother struck me 
a might Mow becsaise he said* "Jay, I want you to enter the 
TFA public spgEftx r rg, (contest this fall when you enroll in voca- 
tional aagricuiltujne xna high school." Up to the present time I 
laid gotten <*uflfc off speaking before any class or group in school. 
Because of may promise to> my brother, I enrolled in vocational 
agriculture* jjsined the FFA. and entered the national public 
speaking emndest. 



I said* "Jay* what happened". He said, "The first time 
1 got ago 1 could hardly speak and, of course, I lost." I 
said* '"Bow about the second year?" He said, "I got beat 
again," 2 sssxufi* "The fourth?" He said, "Believe it or not, 

1 gradually improved and I won the chapter public speaking 
contest." 2 ssid* "Wftatt happened in the district contest?" 

Be said* "2 gott beet again but the motivation and training 
that started me am nay way gave me additional encouragement and 
confidence and Jed to* my becoming regional star farmer in the 
Western States aid mow a national officer of the FFA. 

If we could find the best ways of striking the magic 
spafk* ms could mot i v at e all our students in vocational and 
technical education) to* the highest attainment possible. 

The sued to* success in the directing of youth organiza- 
tions 2s not aasegr but it is most rewarding. Youth organiza- 
tions can be said sure of great service in the occupational 
fields. Urey help* to* and additional prestige to these fields. 
In addition* these arg^oxiisatians are of tremendous service to 
the students,, 'B&^y are likewise of great help to the local 
schools and ©ommaaitxes and are of great value to the States 
and to the nets any 

Yon acre to* be commented for the privilege that is yours 
of providing tnetixanal* State and local leadership to youth 
organisations. Cornelia Adair said, "A tf'sk without a vision 
is druflgerys a vision) without a task is but a dream; but a 



task w±$2a sa wfladiam dm tfflo© hope of" the world.** Surely we have 
a task with a. wSmSmn os ww atzrive to provide effective training 
for students dm yairtflh ar^Htiaat i ona in vocational and technical 
education. 
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THE ROLE OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Clara T. AppelJL* 



In attempting to redefine the role of youtib organ! ac- 
tions in vocational education, it secvw wcrthartaile to con>- 
side;r a capsuled backdrop to reflect ujMmn tine human condi- 
tion* Hence, the following excerpt* 

It was the best of times, it was tine worst 
of times, 

it was the age of wisdom, it was tibe age of 
foolishness, 

it was the epoch of belief, it was tine epoch 
of incredulity, 

it was the season of Light, It was tine season 
of Darkness, 

it was the spring of hope. It was tine winter 
of despair, 

we had everything before ns, we toad nnstinlmg 
before us, 

we were all going direct to Heaven, we were 
all going direct the other way 
— in short, the period was so far like tifce 
present period that some of its noisiest 
authorities insisted on its being received, 
for good or evil, in the superlative degree 
of comparison only.l 

Thus spoke Charles Dickens more than 110 years ago. Do 
we not similarly ponder the human condition today? 

We stand on the threshold of one of man's most herculean, 

scientific achievements the landing ora that heavenly body, 

the moon. Simultaneously, however, oar eartibly home is not 
yet in order to serve gill people with dignity. 

Yet, it is recognized that through gam's unique capacity 
to actualize his curiosity we have acquired many amazing in- 
struments of modern living. Already, we take for granted the 
electronic magic of television, little realizing that it rep- 
resents the accomplishment of a. dream begun almost 150 years 



*Dr. Appell is Consultant of Home Economics Education and Child 
Development/Family Life Specialist, Ccraneelicurt State Depart- 
ment cf Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

1 Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities . 11850 ) 
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ago. Both the earlier introduction of the printed word and 
the more recent widespread availability of television have 
provided powerful communication media to mirror our vacil- 
lating and schizoid qualities "for good or for evil." 

Although the television screen has entered most homes 
within the last ten to twenty years, it cogent effect is re- 
vealed in its extensive use. It is said that by the time a 
child has entered kindergarten he already has experienced 
some 8,000 hours of televiewing. Within a man’s life time 
an average total of viewing time may be equivalent to ten to 
fifteen years. Note too, the easy adaptation of language 
acquired from television usage. Many of us have come to ac- 
cept the suggested "hippie" phrases of "turn-on... turn-off... 
tune-in." The current generation of youth can no longer re- 
call living without the ubiquitous box that brings the world 
into the living room and provides a potpourri of information, 
entertainment and escape. A new cinematic generation is with 
us, more oriented to the instant experiences offered by the 
newest potent audio-visual medium. 

To look back even further, prehistoric man's survival de- 
pended upon securing food to assuage his hunger and control 
over the destructive elements of nature, cold and pestilence. 
Gradually, necessity required that man learn to use his brain 
to control his environment. From the beginning, "the sur- 
vival of the fittest" belonged to those with physical stamina, 
courage and intelligence. 

Indeed, it is a basic fact of history that man has been 
preoccupied with mere survival for centuries. Few were 
masters while most men toiled. Gradually, men and nations 
have come to seek independence — (and primarily within the 
last two centuries.) Hence, it can be said that essentially, 
the two outstanding ongoing needs of men have been the search 
for BREAD and FREEDOM. « 

For fuller actualization, for personal survival today, 
man must seek a unity of self and feel purposeful productive 
involvement in contributing to sh&red concern for others. 

There may be elements of destructiveness in the excessive ego- 
centric expectation "to do your own thing." Can man live 
unto himself only? In a "Sensate Society"3 success appears to 



^McCord, William. The^ Springtime of Freedom . Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1965* New York 

3j(ahan, Herman and Weiner, Anthony J. The Year 2000 . (196?) 

MacMillan, New York 
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be defined as the achievement of an easy instant constant 
pleasure-leisure satisfaction# Have we oversold "happiness" 
in place of balance of personal gratification and participa- 
tion in giving-caring relationships? 

Now, let us turn to youth organizations in vocational 
education. In the deepest sense, perhaps they can offer 
another avenue in the search for "bread and freedom." 

Within schools, vocational youth organizations began in 
1928 with the Future Farmers of America. Earlier, in 191?» 
the Smith-Hughes Act provided funding for public vocational 
education indicating new concern for youth to be prepared for 
employment. Previously, schools were largely subjeot or 
thing - oriented . Now schools were beginning to move beyond 
the traditional 3 R’s of reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic, and 
becoming people - oriented . Concomitantly, there was a new ap- 
preciation of the child as a person of worth. 

Essentially, youth organizations in vocational education 
programming represent those club structures o£, by;, and for 
the students within public secondary schools, and related to 
vocational programs ofi 

. Agricultural Education! FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA - 
FFA 

. Business Education! FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF 
AMERICA - FBLA 

. Distributive Education* DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
CLUBS OF AMERICA - DECA 

. Home Economics* FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA - FHA 

. Office Education* OFFICE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION - OEA 

. Trade and Industrial Education* VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CLUBS OF AMERICA - VIC A 

These youth organizations provide students in the voca- 
tional education programs with opportunities . to participate 
in youth-directed, school endorsed club programs related to 
specific areas in the world of work and/or, in home economics, 
to family life. Here young people share in the innumerable 
experiences of less-formalized learning exemplified by a prac- 
tical subject speciality human relations laboratory of a youth 
organization. 
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The student is encouraged to share in self-directive in- 
volvement guided by responsible teaoher advisement and with 
invited cooperative participation of appropriate community 
resource persons as noted in these illustrations i for Agri- 
culture - the farmer, in Business Education - business repre- 
sentatives, in Home Economics - parents. Primarily, voca- 
tional education youth organizations are nonprofit, nonpolit- 
ical and should encourage "participatory democracy." 

Student-directed club processes can build new awareness 
and understanding about the implementation of parliamentary 
procedure in leadership and supportive membership roles. Such 
recognition is to be desired for effective responsible citizen- 
ship participation. Officers, the general membership too, may 
have varied experiences with community, regional, state and 
national meetings. Attendance at state and national conventions 
provides each student with an opportunity to come to know more 
about other persons and their life styles in new geographical 
locations. 

Most importantly, the human relations skills provide the 
greatest challenge within youth organization program activities, 
in ways as resourceful as the leadership available. The very 
center of personal growth is to be found in the relationship 
experiences with those "significant others." The "significant 
others," are all those persons felt, experienced and perceived 
as influential, contributing constructive and destructive com- 
ponents of each individual’s self. Beyond one’s parents, 

(other close relatives, and the peer group) teachers and es- 
pecially club advisors can be inspiring persons too. In a 
recent survey of almost 1,000 FHA’ers, 27 percent of students 
reported that teachers and FHA advisors were valued as feminine 
models to be emulated.** 

The teacher-advisor can facilitate an atmosphere and cli- 
mate contributing to increased self acceptance and self-dis- 
covery. There can be the added human dimension of discovering 
more about one’s self, one's peer group, and the authenticity 
of teacher as a real person, reciprocally responding with the 
individual. The informal club setting may offer the fuller 
aspects of the teacher with strengths and frailities, eviden- 
cing the broader gamut of human emotions ranging from affection 
to irritation. Here too the student may come to terms with the 
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truth of his own idiosyncratic "hang-ups i" he may come to 
accept and comprehend his own need to cope better with his 
frustrations and inadequacies# 

Youth organizations in vocational education offer stu- 
dents in each of the special areas out-of-elass opportuni- 
ties to pursue a variety of projects. All experiences pre- 
sent growth possibilities related to present and future in- 
volvement for personal development - vocation - citizenship - 
recreation - scholarship foci. A less structured peer group 
setting gives impetus for mastering a wide range of social 
competencies. 

Fourteen to eighteen is generally the age range of 
youths in vocational education youth organizations. Devel- 
opmentally, during this early adolescent interim, there is 
an inner directional thrust towards the following! 

1. Identity Crises . Early adolescence is a time of 
increased search for self. New questions are 
posed about "Who am I, apart from my family and 
friends?" It is a time of groping and questioning 
one's self with periodic fluctuations — even 
feelings of loneliness. It isa time of crossing 
thresholds, opening the door more fully to the 
inner mystery of self, and others. One's self- 
image is fostered out of the chance and happen- 
stance of birth and opportunity, past and present. 
And, "A longing for profound transformation seems 
to live in every soul. "5 Hence, there is need for 
personal assessment of the fantasy self versus the 
real self. 

2. Emancipation from authority . At birth, separation 
from mother represents the first step of freedom. 
Yet, human relatedness is essential for the nurtur- 
ance and infant's survival. The steps of freedom 
come slowly. In adolescence, there is an intensive 
need to achieve autonomy, separation from one's 
parents and from authority. For many youth, most 
evident in student unrest in high schools as well 
as colleges, this is reflected, in variations of 
rebellion and protest. This powerful drive is con- 
veyed in a moving song, "I Gotta Be Me ... I 
can't be right for somebody else, If I'm not right 



5lCatz, Joseph and Associates. No Time for Yout h. Jossey - 
Bass, Inc. Publishers, San Francisco, California, 1968 . 
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for roe. I've gotta be free 



• • • 



I've Gotta Be Mel "6 



3. Meaning and direction in life . As one moves away from 
too easy acceptance of parents# there is need to ex- 
amine and assess the wide range of prevailing beliefs 
and ways of living. In a oosmio era# finding meaning 
is complicated and the individual can feel minute in 
significance. Throughout the ages# youths have been 
among those questioning injustices unresolved by 
humanity - war# racism# poverty# violence. One eigh- 
teen year old expressed the search for meaning when 
saying# "You have to believe in something." Again# 
the lyrics of a recent song convey the yearning for 
meaning# "To dream the impossible dream# to fight the 
unbeatable foe, to bear with unbearable sorrow# to 
run- where the brave dare not go. To right the un- 
rightable wrong ..."? 

4. Heterosexual becoming . During these years# there are 
pubescent changes In growth with the awakening of new 
feelings and relationships with the opposite sex. 

There can be accompanying physical and emotional awk- 
wardness. 1- dily changes do not come easily and 
smoothlyi nor# do they occur at the identical time 
for each youth. 

A too erotic marketplace complicates newly emerging 
feelings about love and sexual maturing. Further, 
it is only recently that schools have come to con- 
sider the possible value in providing quality family 
life-sex education for all youth. Sadly# misinformed 
groups have distorted the intent of such educational 
opportunity and made this a sometime controversial 
matter. 

5. Vocational direction ! The need to determine voca- 
tional direction becomes central in decision-making. 
Girls as well as boys are concerned with choices 



t>I'VE GCTTA BE ME (from the play ("Golden Rainbow"). Music and 
lyrics by Walter Marks. 

?THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM (from the play ("Man of La Mancha") Lyrics 
by Joe Darion# Music by Mitch Leigh. 
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about how to bee owe economically ijnnejenriVmrtt. inter® 
is the need to qnesticn one's aptitudes, a^Mtissy 
interests* per s o na l preferences* and reUartteoB (charac- 
ter traits- The nature of tie choice neefe to &« 
explored in tens of job upper tuna ties* requtfuredl 
educational p re par ation* p er son al growth asper Us ami 
financial returns. 

One night hope that all vocational areas wsudLbB emulate 
a fundamental regard for people* Krae enterprise does 
not mean free ana r chy * Always* there shtnOLi Ice a 
sense of moral obligation in jnwidiLhg gjxxnds sxuS/arr 
services to others. 

6. Recreational or a vocatio nal jafae^g g lit is (desirable 
that youth explore personal preference* for recreation 
and avocational development. flare is 
need for seeking equilibrium in time spent witfb work* 
time with others* and time for play and personal 
gratification. The s pe c tru m of possiMlities for 
youth today is vast indeed. 

Vocational education youth or g a ni sations can <csarttri6arie 
significantly in all these directions. A non-cernguilstory* less 
competitive* non-grading atmos p he re can he insrilfciajg it® students. 
Such clubs provide a place for students less ccHKerattJi wjjt&i 
athletics and/or less academically oriented, inhere can lie 
opportunity to experience greater perrxaaal month is activities 
they can perform with competence. 

At this point* it may be a pparen t that ifltae viewpoint 
implied herein holds that youth activities sfbsaoM foe co-ouar- 
ricular* truly equal in importance with classroom irslbnjur— 
tion. Further* it is suggested that a quality yawttfti <nr©aiii- 
zation may be more powerfully influential in SwJLyaiflg a sto>- 
dent feel greater relevance in learning and with living than 
occurs in many classrooms. The possibility ®f gjneator 
feelings of adequacy for the student may foster (greater 
interest in class work., and even i m p r ov e d srjbsSarafttiijp. 

Too often* the lir^ering feeling of past mc©et&w« learning 
in dull classes have numbed and lessened the taruse-rer^pttive 
readiness to learn anew. Sadly* m any vocational stoutest® are 
those who have come to accept a n e gativ e self— tol fail jjgg; prophecy 
of educational potential. Such self-images are a per g e ttcaated in 
feelings perceived as "poor-student ... poor learner ... 
mediocre - average." A challenging club setting aray remove 
stigmas and threats* present new prowise* new ftariaons* a new 
emerging sense of self— potential. ihafcrtonnately* to® many 
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classroom situations convey an unreal "test-tube" like atmos- 
phere* It is as if the world of the student was assumed to 
be one without other adults* siblings* peers and the variety 
of media influencing his thinking and being* 

The major emphasis of youth activities should be human 
relations oriented. Content exploration should be integral 
to serving the interests and need of the individual and/or 
the group. Within each of the subject specialties, students 
should bo encouraged to pursue both individualised and group 
activities for personal development, community improvement 
and world concern. Thus, such clubs can contribute to the 
subtle balance of interests that merge the personal and 
caring involvement of each student, guiding him into becoming 
more of a whole person. 

The viewpoint accepted here is that social skills and 
human relations skills are in fact inseparable) eaoh is de- 
pendent upon the other. Briefly, however, club activities 
may foster a broad range of social skills - those usually 
manifested by external behaviors* Among these there may be 
opportunities to learn better ways in grooming, posture, 
language, social courtesies of introduction and appropriate 
ways of handling telephones and correspondence, etiquette 
related to eating and travel and other situations* 

Participation in youth organizations can contribute to 
increasing improvement of social skill development. There 
can be both direct and informal learning of a wide range of 
competencies, as suggested earlier* The leader, the peer 
group and others relating to the youth organization may offer 
a greater variety of role models than an Individual student 
has been experiencing. Here, the student from the inner-oity 
ghetto may oome to recognize, and to choose to identify with 
new ways of behaving and expressing himself, desired tools in 
preparing for the world of work. 

It may be that the human relations oriented skills are 
not unlike those desired in a successful Sunday school situa- 
tion. The teacher should be adequately prepared, an inspiring 
person, ethical and knowledgeable, possessing leadership com- 
petency. The teacher should be a helping person giving evi- 
dence about authenticity of his or her own selfhood, have 
reasonable understanding of self, an empathlc capacity for 
relationships that would be acceptant, nonjuagemental and non- 
threatening. 
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How do we help teachers to become suoh people? It Is a 
journey worth taking* There is the possibility of reoognislng 
the value of quality "group encounter experienoec," not sensa- 
tional "touch and grope." There is need for statewide programs 
to help prepare committed teaoher-advisors for vocational edu- 
cation youth organisation leadership® 

Youth organisations in vocational education can provide 
individual ana oolleotive goals to help young people learn more 
about the world of work and more towards increasing self- 
realisation. This is quality education at its highest level. 

A profound respect for every student oan be conveyed through 
olub structures. Eaoh student may know there is a trusting 
welcome. As if to say. "Come and share. Here we believe" » 

You are capable. 

You are important. 

You oount. 

You are needed. 

You can be a contributing person. 

Youth is a time of challenge, of adventure, of discovery, 
of new associations, of coping with doubts and strengths, it 
is a time of dreaming, of hoping and of seeking to choose one*s 
destiny. 

In this st ill imperfect world, there may be some small 
oomfort in the realisation that man'r attempts to know and 
respect himself and his brethren — ia so brief in time . 
Scientific estimations suggest that there has seen more than 
a 200 billion year climb up the scale of organisation of man. 
"lx ... we think of the whole process in a scale reduc 
one yearTw e have been around for abouf one hour. "8* 
this scale, the recognition and appreciation of hupan 
represents a recent discovery _of_but_ a few seconds i 

Yes. nan has reached that mysterious heavenly body, the 
moon. Now he can employ his energies and intelligence to 
reach for his deeper most humane inner-self. Por most per- 
sons. the mystery cf personhood remains to be discovered 
towards greater self-actualisation possibilities for all man- 
kind. Onward to achieve the realisable dream of dignity for 
all. with BREAD AND FREEDOM. 




BRosebury. Theodore. Life on Man . Viking, New York, 1969* 
♦(underlining added by this writer). 
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THE POLE OP YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Charlee A* Stebbins* 



Question! Should youth activities supplement. Instr uction, be 
oo-ourrloular. or lnterourrloular? " 

It should be realised by all involved in vocational', youth 
activities that there is still no definite legislative mandate 
placing youth activities into any specific phase of training. 
As new state plans are developed for vocational education* 
many states are still giving youth club activities only a 
passing acknowledgement so the placement is still up to indi- 
vidual interpretation. 

The ideal situation in the execution of club activities 
includes them as supplemental* co-curricular, and intercurric- 
ular activities. In reality* if club activity can be included 
at only one level it is better than no activity at all. 

The classroom teacher is perhaps the best judge of the 
extent to which activities can and should be carried on in any 
specific situation. Factors to be weighed arei 

1. Administrative enthusiasm 

2. Instructor enthusiasm 

3. Student enthusiasm 

Complete success is not possible if support is lacking 
from any of the a)ove. 

A few problems which faoe an advisor in determining where 
to place club activities arei 

Supplemental i 

1. Difficult to separate club and non club members 

2. Additional preparation for advisor 

3* Items are difficult to select for mixed occupa- 
tional groups 



•Charles A. Stebbins is Associate* Bureau of Trade and Tech- 
nical Education* New York State Education Department* Albany* 
New York 






3L. Is the instructor reimbursed for additional 
hiss spent? 

2» IDp (TOMnurrifluIar activities create labor problems 
fear ta* ins'Jructor? 

3* Maxjr stwterts work after school and weekends. 

A* lhrmtisgartntfaa Is a prob lea in suburban comau- 
aft ties* 

Jtod*munr»ruJI»r^ 

1L. ftotott schedules are filled and no tiae is avail- 

a&lta. . 

X* <&taffls time is difficult unless lQOJt enrollment is 
afttaEusdU 

3* A cti v ity periods are not usually scheduled in area 
Softools.. 

A* MSisvd au&iect area enrollaent eliainates use of 
<rllans tine* 

$- Anns schools have two sessions - morning and after- 
mnnxu 

^ JSBESfc ffftlvitlwa be content oriented, human rela- 
tions vsmm uriBhr <nrfented« both, or another orientation ? 

Simmac gestat i o ns orientation is a "natural" for all club 
activity amfi is discussed fully in a later question. 

fen h n ft sritaxtstian should be used to suppleaent aotivity 
wbermr pnus£tita» hut with aired occupational groups selection 
of contend prwssnftatians a / be extreaely difficult and Halted. 

*»>»- mite end Human Reletlnn Ski 11 a defined? 

Social Sltilla 

The nil* <t> n — mtl jr accepted social skills are defined as follows i 2 

Soria 1 Cnsfgftt* 

1* I nter p ret ing given circuastances accurately. 

2* Ifnftfng circumstance* with truth* 

3* J g pc eft e nding and cowpretiending stresses in a 
sfttustfmt 



Strode# itamepftine and Pauline R»» Social Skills In Case Work , 
hew forks X&epsr A Brothers Publishers , 19^2. 



U 0 arcs? detail of a situation in relation 

to ttifas total situation, 

5- Itoflarsttandning tits? relation of means to ends* 

6. EctafalinhSrcg iwsaning wholes* 

7- iBaxawlwia® tufas correct relations necessary to 
&t&ve a groan** and; proceeding in the solution 
wliifaturt th* ramfim. movements of trial and error* 
8. Macenmiflqg the solution wisely and often quite 
euflflarily. 

Epathya 

1* laagiaail projection of oneself into the sane 
slate off ssxni as another* 

2* lAfrniiJniaattiani of oneself with another* 

3* A Maxfl off introjsati on by which one feels one- 
nelff fimsto wftstt one observes or contemplates* 

U* JDfaffl imwrnparcatxan. of the role of another into 
your <nwn persxmali ty* 

5* Partial fiafertif ioatl on in which you see and 

feel tufa* other’’* view* but at the same time re- 
tain your awn identity* 

Sociality* 

1. Sociality is positive behavior of deftness and 
spnmlauwity in friendly relations between one- 
nelf amfl others* Sociality involves a real 
lifciog; for people* sensitive consideration of 
cubes** social amenities and social traits of 
(Character* 

C ommunlcatiom* 

1* Significant symbols of experience and means by 
which they arc tr an s mi tted to others* 

2* ItentScml wittfb genuine social life* 

3* Social fi gs tora a tiqrc* 

The s e c hwmnism through which husan relations 
exist ftnfl cBevwlap* 

5* All that facilitates mental contacts* Including 
ei pr wttl CTf* attitudes and gestures i pitch in- 
flection amt emotional tones of voice I speech* 
writing* printing* newspapers* T*V*> telephone* 
telegraph* radio* railroad* automobiles and air- 
planes. 



6. The process by which we trcsaait an experience 
from one individual to another* and by which 
these same individuals share a common experience. 

Cooperations 

Cooperation is the acting or working jointly with 
others. To see clearly all ttat la involved in 
true cooperation' we need to ex— ine the following 
criteria' 

1. Spontaneous and voluntary. 

2. Based on mutual understanding and treat. 

3* Pervaded by a spirit of give and take and a 
degree .likemindedness. 

4. Directed toward goals that are com mon and shared 
in equal amounts. 

5* Characterised by unselfish interest and group 
welfare. 

6. Accompanied by feelings of delight* pleasure 
and enthusiasm. 

Participations 

1. Experience in common with others. 

2. The nature and intensity of the individuals 
contacts with his fellows. 

3* Social interaction with a growp directed to soae 
end. 

4. Sharing a coamon experience. 

Organisations 

The term organisation refers to both the fora and the 
process of organising. It is the process of systema- 
tically smiting a body of people who work together 
for a common end* and it is the rmtionel fores and 
procedures through which individuals participate and 
oooperate in an orderly and effective Banner. 

Counselings 

Counseling is the assistance given to identify a 
problea# analysing the situation* exploring the 
possible solutions* deciding on what action should 
be taken and securing this action. 



Guidance for Creative Achievement* 

In giving guidance for oreative achievement* we must 
enoourage expression* recognize excellences* liberate 
abilities and foster enriohment of the spirit* 

Human Relations 

Human relations may be defined as the interactions of 
people* the many and varied oontaots in which persons influ- 
ence and are influenced by others* 

Relationships to be oonsidered are the interactions of 
person* group* oommuni,y and sooiety* 

Basis for applying human relations to olub aotivity in- 
oludei 

1* Children learn better when they see a need to 
learn. 

2* The ohild's motivation to learn aoutely affects 
the quality of his learning* 

3* A human relation's fooused activities. are o on- 
duo ive to development of human relation skills* 
sensitivities* knowledge and appreciation* 

4* Aoademio skills and human relation skills rein- 
foroe one another* 

A basio principle of modern eduoation is that students 
learn by doing* If human beit.gr learn only through experience 
then we must be oareful that *lub activities include i 

1* Deliberately selected experiences. 

2* Carefully planned aotivities* 

3* Building oonoepts* 

4* Relationships netwern oonoepts Jn the formula- 
tion of generalisations* 

A olub advisor in planning aotivities must be fully aware 
of the purposes of his olub ir. order to identify and seleot 
oonoepts to bo learned* He must saleot and organise experien- 
ces whioh will be provided through club aotivity to foster 
oonoept and generalization building* and he must also provide 
problem solving aotivities whioh will enable his students t r 
make generalizations - generalizations which oan be incorpor- 
ated in the continuously expanding dimensions of the student's 
oonoepts* 
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Student needs which can be fulfilled through an ade- 
quately planned vocational club program are* (a) belonging* 

(b) recognition and respect* (o) achievement* (d) under- 
standing the world around them* and (e) economic security* 

One of the greatest factors we contribute to a student's 
education is the knowledge that leadership is always present 
around them* school* family* community* and business. 

Students learn to look to and for this leadership and 
gradually become a part of it. 

Regular academic classroom routine generally affords the 
student a person to person or a person to group contact at 
best. Well planned olub activities give students the total 
soope of relationships - person to group to community to 
society - to gain complete exposure to interactions* 

How can human xelfrtlon skills be developed within. the 
youth -activity program? 

The three growth phases a student experiences during edu- 
cation are* 

1. Biological 

2. Psychological 

3* Cultural 

Biological growth is basically developed from birth through 
the sixth T6th) grade when major emphasis is placod on .'.earning 
the manipulation and coordination of musoles and mind. 

Psychological development is experienced from the seventh 
(7th) grade through the ninth (9th) grade as a student becomes 
aware that the home is no longer the total sphere of authority. 
The classroom is no longer one large group* but is made up of 
several small groups or circles of "friends" . Identity with 
outside influences becomes important and "self" becomes a fac- 
tor. 



Cultural development takes place from the tenth (10th) 
grade on through life. The student becomes aware of society 
and his evolving need to join this group as a "contributing 
member". The degree of contribution will vary as his educa- 
tion varies. The student becomes aware that he is becoming 
an adult and soon be employed and thinking in terms of his 
own home and family. 
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Fortunately our student involvement as advisor, with few 
exceptions, generally starts at this grade level. Our objec- 
tives and purposes are geared toward the cultural phase of 
education and by the nature of our activities, we are well 
equipped to reach the total child. 

There is no inference that club activity is the panacea 
to vocational education, but it can be used to bridge many 
of the gaps that are made obvious in this paper. 

Activity is the key to human relations. As soon as 
people are involved people are interested. No one can isolate 
himself from time. The 24 hours each of us spends each day is 
no shorter nor longer for one than for another, although it may 
seem to v <e depending on our personal desires. 

In order to have a reaction or interaction there must be 
an original action, and through constant activity planning 
these actions can be set forth to trigger the desired reaotion 
or interaction from an individual or a group. 

The ability to plan and predict these reactions deter- 
mines an individual *8 leadership ability. 

Students should not or.ly have the opportunity to study 
problems, but should also have the opportunity to solve them. 
Club work offers our students the opportunity to solve "real" 
problems if they are given the chance. Many advisors act as 
president, vice-president, seoretary, treasurer, and member, 
then sit back and wonder why students have r.o interest. 

The three phases of problem solving arei 

1, Discussion 

2, Research 

3, Appropriate aotion 

All too often meetings are wasted determining the problem 
rather than solving it. 

The survival of any group, large or small, depends on the 
group's ability to solve two problems. One is the achievement 
of the goals of the organisation! the other is to provide sat- 
isfaction for individual members. 

The ideal leader is both a task leader and a social leader, 
but It is obvious that both may evolve from a group. 
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It is the responsibility of the advisor and leaders to 
decide in advance that there is a problem to be solved and 
then devote total "group time" to its solution* 

All community contaots should be made by students regard- 
less of who the individual being contacted may be. We expect 
students to know the nature of and proper use of authority* 
but often deprive them of the few opportunities they may have 
as students to work with people in authority. 

Our advisory committees should be developed and used to 
the utmost. These people are a direct ocntact with the com- 
munity and oan tell us what the public needs and wants. If 
we in vocational education are to supply personnel to avail- 
able employment opportunities* we must start to let the public 
know that occupationally oriented students are available. 

We oan continue talk about the ability of these students 
until we are blue-in-the-face and we will continue to receive 
the same off-hand attitude until we ourselves begin to believe 
what we say about them. 

Those community people who do cooperate with vocational 
club activities are the people who have had direct contact 
with the students and have been made aware of their educa- 
tional programs. Continued community exposure will enable 
youth activities to enjoy their rightful place in the voca- 
tional ourrioulum. 
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LEADERSHIP, CITIZQES3IP, AM> TOWBSKStir 
III VOCATIONAL TOOTH OBGAHZATUHS 



Gary Saas^ 



It has often been noted Hot the only tMag •baatart* 
in our aodern era la change* Of course, »e*re aSwuys ftnyeful 
that any change is progress rather than regression, And 
though I hare often been overwhelmed by 1 he any benefits 
gained from youth organisation activity, 1 as aet so overpow- 
ered but vhat I can still see aach potential fir Improvement.. 
Accordingly, it is exciting for ae to be a part of the review 
and redefinition of youth organisations in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 



Before discussing redefinition of character traits, 
specifically citizenship, leadership and fdlswnftifv it- is 
perhaps proper to define the Vocational LftncattLaa youth ar- 
gani rations as they now exist. There is one specific reason 
why I wish to do so • • .1 want to cos p ar e the true defini- 
tion with the soaewhat different understandin gs held Ay such 
of the public. Haring traveled extensively as a national 
officer, I have sensed that aaray people da sot aatette al 
the real nature of vhat we represe nt. 

in defining youth organisations of Vocational E d u ca tion. 
I believe the sort iaportant concept is that off each ergani- 
zetion being an integral part of education, it is t&rsugft 
the avenues of this youth activity that we test cor unferw 
s tending and develop proficiencies as related fi® wftut we have 
learned in the classroos, In the process, I believe w» have 
a better understand!!^ for the relevance off other education. 
As an exaaple, a aeaber of the Distribstive lAsratisn Clods 
of Aaerica sight very veil have a greater appreciation for 
what he has learned in nsthesatica, by the Vise be has com- 
pleted a special project of asrketiag research, Arpniie- 
tional activity also gives the student the e g y er S ani ty of 
actually working in his chases field, lie sagr discover that 
the vocation isn*t vhat he really expected, dad, after all, 
it is better that he learn this while still a s t u de nt so fte 
nay change his chosen field before eupleiiig s costly eA»> 



*Kr. Swan is the Former hatioaal President of the PWtnre 
Farcers of Auerica, Cornell University. Ithaca, f«v fork 



cation* Furthermore, it is not unusual that a student use 
youth aotivity as a framework in gaining equity, thus 
actually establishing himself in the field while still a 
student. For instanoe, in agriculture, many times I have 
been amazed at the sight of a young man, still in his teens, 
with a working investment of several thousand dollars • • • 

And the amount of money is not what is important. Out of it 
all comes an understanding of thrift, an appreciation for the 
worth of hard work and the careful exercise of thought in 
making business decisions. Unfortunately, these are experi- 
ences that oannot be fully met in the classroom. However, the 
extending arm of organized activity can fill the void. 

Some intangible benefits are yet to be mentioned. At the 
risk of getting somewhat emotional, I recall conversations 
with many young people who told of what a youth organization 
did for them. It is by no means an exaggeration to say that 
youth organizations have given many youth direction, guidance 
and a sense of purpose. For me, as for millions, youth activ- 
ity provided the proper atmosphere for self evaluation, talent 
discovery and personal betterment. I speak in terms of in- 
tegrity, patriotism, character and scholarship. And last, but 
net least, we can think of our youth organizations, as being 
non-political, non-sectarian, open to all regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

Certainly, what I have said is familiar to all of us. 
ihe goodness of what we stand for cannot be argued. It is 
much like apple pie and motherhood. Nevertheless, it may be 
desirable to modify our approach or redefine our objectives 
. . . and I will discuss this in my closing paragraphs. 

I make one important point. Much of the public has an 
entirely different concept of Vocational Education youth or- 
ganizations. I have often seen our work placed in the extra- 
curricular category, much like the school basketball teams. 

And although physical recreation has a plaoe with our work, 
it should rat© a fairly low percentage as a part of our total 
program of activities. Our organized work must viewed as 
a real learning experience, an extension of the classroom 
instruction. More often than not, I have found that any lack 
in cooperation by parents, sohool personnel or the general 
public, usually comes from their inadequate understanding of 
an organizations true purpose and potential. However, the 
fault is not to be placed with them. Chances are the local 
unit was weak in one or more ways. I have been more than 
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once amazed* with how an organization oan he the "pride of the 
town" in one plaoe, and yet* a local unit of the same organi- 
zation barely surviving in a different community with quite 
similiar resources and oiroumstances. If anything* this 
places an accent on the need for better public relations . . . 
along with a review of how the local unit might be better 
adapted to the particular community. 

At this point, one of the questions I would expect you to 
ask is "what is the best way to soil an organization's program?" 
After experiences as a national officer, I can best answer by 
saying, just as the largest company grows by the goodness of 
its product, a youth organization can also rely upon its pro- 
duct as its finest compliment. And probably at no other time 
in the history of our nation, has the time been more ripe than 
now, for the welcoming of constructive citizenship, positive 
leadership and followership, especially in the ranks of youth. 

Though these character traits are as difficult to define 
as freedom, itself, let me give my ideas how they fit within 
the context of youth activity. 

Citizenship, leadership and followership are synonymous 
in many respects. It would be incorrect to treat each as an 
isolated trait. However, each has a unique place within youth 
activity. Leadership is perhaps best represented by the person 
who initiates the enthusiasm and directs the work of many 
towards a desired goal. In youth activity, leadership depends 
upon somewhat different a stimulus than much of leadership in 
big business or government. Seldom is there a beckoning of 
riches or fame. There remains, however, the personal satis- 
faction of making a contribution. Not necessarily being sel- 
fish, the leader also seeks recognition and the approval of 
his associates* He often gains some personal benefits of 
growth that will improve his position in later years. Within 
the scope of youth activities, I suggest youth should have 
more than just token leadership responsibilities. Legal re- 
strictions may require adults to have some ultimate control 
and .1 grant that experience of adults is needed for proper 
guidance. But the youth of any youth organization should have 
the right to make those decisions which effect them. With 
that right goes the responsibility to make informed decisions 
which must show consideration for not only all members, but 
also for all having some contact with the organization. I 
further believe that every good leader must be a good follower. 
Seldom does the best answer or course of action come from one 
mind alone. 
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Within a demooratio youth organization, perhaps follower- 
ship is the most important part. After all, it is not the 
president who makes a decision, but rather the voting assembly, 
and in our modern era, where many youth flock together like 
sheep while closing their minds to those arguments in opposi- 
tion to their own, there is a special good that can come from 
a youth organization. ... If youth can only learn to make 
decisions with an open mind, this alone, will be a groat 
aohievement. Suffice it to say that dear thinking anc’. in- 
volvement are requisites of strong citizenship. 

How can citizenship, leadership and followership be de- 
veloped through youth activities? I do not see it a3 my place 
here to enumerate a list of activities from which a student 
might grow through participation. I expect this to be a topic 
of discussion during the Institute. Rather, I wish to discuss 
how youth can be motivated into action. 

I have already mentioned some benefits to be gained from 
leadership. I suggest these are usually not the motives but 
rather the results of one's hard work, (personal satisfaction, 
recognition, etc.) I believe this because a person will prob- 
ably meet defeat and disappointment many times during his con- 
quest for leadership. There are deeper reasons why a young 
person will still invest unlimited time and energy. More 
often than not, he seeks to become like a person he admires. 
Sometimes one is motivated just from the satisfaction that 
his efforts have changed him for the better. Other times, he 
is fascinated by the learning experiences received during his 
work with youth activities and craves to learn more. 

Whioh ever of these motives exists, the presence of at 
least one other person is essential. For instance, I believe 
that the student officers of any organization can perhaps do 
more to inspire a young person than any other form of motiva- 
tion. If the student leaders at this institute were asked where 
they received the inspiration that lead to achievement, I sub- 
mit that a very large percentage would probably name an 
officer of his organization who somehow provided encouragement 
and/or inspiration. This points directly to the potential 
benefits of having well trained state and national officers. 
Furthermore, they cannot be just pictures on a brochure * * 

They must be given every opportunity to circulate among fellow 
members during their year of service. 
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I oarrnot place enough importance upon the teaoher and or- 
ganization advisor. K3 is the one who must first point out the 
opportunities. He must give the encouragement and guidance 
while oomplimenting the progress of a student. He must be 
willing to saorifioe his personal time whan needed and yet 
have enough confidence in his students to permit them to bear 
the work load and responsibility. Might I add, it is with the 
role of the teacher with whioh I am most concerned. That is 
to say* if an instructor has not been a member of the organi- 
zation he advises* there is a good chance he may not have a 
full appreciation for what can be gained. Furthermore* though 
colleges vary greatly* I believe he is not receiving* on the 
whole* the neoessary instruction pertaining to the youth or- 
ganization* as he prepares to become a teacher. 

Followership requires an organization to have a program 
of activities broad enough to meet a wide range of interests. 

It must also cover the many different fields of work within 
one vocation. A follower is at his best when given responsi- 
bility. He must feel an important part of the activity. 

Whether the part is large or small* he must be handed a chal- 
lenge ... and when it is met* he must receive due recognition. 

That brings me to two important essentials of youth 
activity . . . competition and recognition. Why can't the 
trophy case of the local organization stimulate as much 
spirit within the school as those awards won in sports. I 
have visited schools where it does . . . and it is a might 
satisfying experience. I believe there to be almost unlimited 
financial resources available from business and industry. . . 
to be used as scholarship and incentive awards. These spon- 
sors* more than ever, view their financial support as an in- 
vestment rather than a gift. 

Recognition in the news media not only rewards the par- 
ticipant but welcomes the support of the public, (And today, 
this type of headline ia refreshing! ) And just as the sohool 
system is an integral part of the community, the organization's 
program of activities must be so designed that it brings the 
student into direct contact with the society about him. A 
simple project of delivering fruit baskets on a Christmas Eve 
might also evoke the question "why does there have to be poor 
people in my town, anyway?" It is a beginning. Youthful 
leadership and followership will naturally have great impact 
upon tomorrow' 8 citizenry. But it may not be necessary to 
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wait. It's perfectly possible for involved, oonsoientious 
youth to set examples for their parents to follow . . • 

Though I believe it is important for our organizations to 
remain non-politioal, I would enooirage greater disoussion of 
world issues and differences on the local level* Whether by 
student exchange or a program speaker, I believe a more in- 
formed youth will be a more patriot io youth. 

I have outlined the factors I would give greatest con- 
sideration when answering the question, "why isn*t my organi- 
zation reaching its designed objectives?" There are so many 
other items of importance often overlooked . . * Have we 
given our.’ club advisor the proper public recognition and 
thanks? ... Do we invite the public to see our progress and 
work? . . . Have we called upon community leaders for their 
support, involving them in some phase of our activity? 

(advisory board, oto.) . . . 

And after consideration of all these factors, one must 
turn to the basic question with an open mind ... Is the 
organization geared to the needs of the time and can it 
serve all the needs of a student in one particular vocation? 
Should we seek the membership of others even though they may 
be studying in another field? More post-high programs? 

Yes, there are important questions that must be asked of 
our existing organizations. I stand in favor of any change 
which will give more students a chance to realize the benefits 
of youth activity. But I also oppose any change that would 
set the student activity in any way apart from his chosen 
career. 

It is apparent that each Vocational Education organization 
has especially excelled in certain areas of aotivity. If we, 
as a combined representation, will listen intently to new and 
varying ideas, there is no question but what each will gain a 
great deal. As Vocational Education changes to meet the 
modern times, so must our youth organizations. 
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REDEFINE THE ROLE OF YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Riohard Anderson* 



I want to congratulate and thank all the participants for 
their contribution in the 196 ? Kentucky Seminar. Many of the 
questions we are seeking to answer are answered in the final 
report of the Seminar. The final report can be a very valuable 
tool for the members of the Institute here this week in the 
further development of the Youth Organizations in Vocational 
Education. 

In order for us to do an effective job in redefining the 
role of Youth Organizations in Vocational Education, I think 
we must agree on one very important statement. It was made by 
Mr. Lloyd Johnson, past President of the American Vocational 
Association in his presentation at the Kentucky Seminar in 
1967. I quote, "It is the opinion of the speaker that programs 
developed and carried out by Youth Organizations should be 
designed and used as an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram in Vocational Education. It is believed that'the major 
portion of all activities participated in by members of Voca- 
tional Education Youth Organizations have an educational aspect. 
This is the chief reason for the great success story written 
by Youth Organizations in Vocational Education through the 
years." If we agree with that statement, then we can redefine 
the role of Youth Organizations in a positive manner. 

How can youth activities be expanded to serve more who are 
in Post Secondary Programs. In the reports of committee meeting 
by Vocational Services at the Kentucky Seminar, all vocational 
services have indicated a need to expand and develop Post 
Secondary Youth Activities. 

AGRICULTURE - "We need to encourage the establishment of 
more active collegiate FFA Chapters." 

BUSINESS AND OFFICES - "Develop with more impetus Post- 
Secondary Youth Organizations, as needed." 

HOME ECONOMICS - "We should investigate Post High Schools 
to determine if there is a need for a Youth 
Organization in them at this time." 



♦Richard Anderson is a former National DECA Officer, Lynnwood, 
Washington 



TRADES AND INDUSTRY - "We must work to make VICA flex- 
ible, to meet the needs of all youth." 

While serving as President of the Post Secondary Division 
of DECA last year, I had the opportunity to meet vocational 
students and eduoators from many states and to discuss their 
local and state programs. I have become increasingly concerned 
about the opportunities we provide for growth and development 
for the individual through our youth activities. How important 
this individual growth and development, this phase of education, 
is to the youth enrolled in Post Secondary Vocational Education 
Programs. Yet, look at the hundreds of thousands of students 
that are deprived of this opportunity because an avenue for 
this phase of education has not been adequately developed at 
the Post Secondary Level. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
need exists for Post Secondary Youth Organizations in Vocational 
Education. 

While redefining the role of our Youth Organizations and 
considering expansion of the Youth Organizations at the Post 
Secondary Level we should distinguish what parts of the High 
School Youth Organizations can be utilized at the Post Second- 
ary Level. First, the local, state, and national structures 
through Departments of Vocational Education have proven suc- 
cessful. Pos t Secondary Youth Organizations can be developed 
through these same structures. 

Second, the common purposes of the High School Youth Organ- 
izations should be developed to satisfy the needs of Post Sec- 
ondary students. Common purposes such as leadership development, 
civic consciousness, building self-confidence, character devel- 
opment, responsibilities of citizenship, etc. are equally 
important in the individual growth and development of the Post 
Secondary student. 

The third area we must consider is that of identification 
and promotion of Youth Organizations in Vocational Education. 

Perhaps if I relate some of the lessons we have learned 
in the Post Secondary Division of DECA, the area I'm most 
familiar with, we can better understand the importance of 
identification and promotion. 

Some background on DECAi 

Since DECA was established over 20 years ago, its membership 
has grown to approximately 100,000. DECA was a high sohool 
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organization until 1961, when the Post Seoondary Division was 
established. This Division has grown to approximately 6,000 
members in 1969* There are a number of reasons for this 
limited growth, but identification and promotion are the main 
ones. 



In the areas of identification and promotion we have not 
done our job. We have operated in the shadows of the High 
School Division since 1961. We have failed to identify the 
Post Secondary Division as the level of program it truly is. 

We Know that the level of instruction in the Post Secondary 
Program is above that in the High School Program and we know 
that the activities we are involved in at the Post Seoondary 
level are different from the high school activities. Yet we 
fail to identify this and promote it to students, local admin- 
istrators and to our communities. 

In Post Secondary Vocational Education Programs, we are 
concerned with serving the needs of students who are 18 years 
old and above. We can't expect the various age levels to be 
attracted to an organization that operates in the shadows of, 
and takes a backseat to a High School Organization. We can’t 
expect school administrators and the community to be excited 
about Post Secondary Youth Organizations unless we can identify 
them and be excited about them ourselves. Perhaps this empha- 
sizes the statement about flexibility that VICA madei "We 
must work to make VICA flexible, to meet the needs of all 
youth . " 



In order to be successful in expanding the youth organiza- 
tions to the post secondary level, we must be flexible, we must 
give them the identity they deserve and then promote them to 
students, local administrators, teacher-educators and the com- 
munities. 

I’ve also been asked to define social and human relations 
skills. 

To me, social and human relation skills are those skills 
that give us a better understanding of people. They are the 
skills that help understand how people act, react, and inter- 
act in groups - how people work together effectively and what 
factors in the group and its environment njay cause difficulties 
in relationships between people. They are the skills that help 



us understand how people oommunioate with eaoh other - what 
tends to oreate a good flow of communications and what hinders 
good oommunioations* 

Social and human relations skills are. skills that are 
learned through participation in our programs of youth activ- 
ities - they are learned through experience and working with 
people* Through this participation the student is developing 
aotual skills in helping people solve personal and work 
oriented problems* creating an atmosphere in which people 
oan funotion efficiently* motivating people to do their best* 
organizing a task so people will use their best skills and feel 
satisfied that they are contributing part of themselves to the 
task. These are important skills and we must devote our efforts 
to creating a growth promoting atmosphere in which these skills 
can be learned. We must provide this opportunity for as many 
of our students as possible* as soon as possible* 
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THE ROLE OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Margaret Blair* 



In many of today's vocational and comprehensive high 
schools students are facod with a dichotomy. On the other 
hand, beautiful philosophies are written, courses of study 
prepared and hundreds of descriptive paragraphs written 
about the programs available to the students. Educators 
state "Guidance for all", when aotualiy many guidance per- 
sonnel have been trained to assist the college-bound student 
only. Guidance people are often oarrying a pupil overload 
while tha publio or community expects them to be all things 
to all students. In many schools from 50 to 70# of the stu- 
dent body will not even start college let alone complete it. 

Failure on the part of the educator to provide many ap- 
propriate extending programs to broaden the individual goals 
and awareness of the students will inevitably lessen the 
freedoms of the citizens they become, and will lessen their 
opportunities to learn, earn and contribute. The difference 
between what administrators and teachers SAY and what is 
actually PROVIDED in the educational program compounds the 
confusions already built into the demanding, sometimes 
frightening process of growing up. 

Ralph Waldo Emsrson's often used quote, "What you are 
shouts so loud above what you say that I can't hear you," 
could be referring to some of the current educational pro- 
grams and some of the educators. 

In many cases, the students are too polite and too patient 
to express their frustrations. The educators say, "Come to 
school. Obtain an education so you will be able to earn a 
living," At the same time, especially where the need is great- 
est, outdated equipment is used for instruction. Building 
facilities are inadequate and instruction indifferent. Educa- 
tors must begin to realise that these students are keenly 
aware that the area where you live and the schools serving that 
area where you live have great differences in educational op- 
portunities. 



*Dr, Blair is Director of Introduction to Vocations, State 
Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 



One way to compensate for these differences in oppor- 
tunity is through the vooational youth organizations. All 
vocational* all secondary eduoation has beoome a tremendously 
complex combination of operations and knowledge demanding 
much more of the administrator# instructor, business and in- 
dustry# the community and the sohool facilities. Suoh a 
broad range of knowledge and disciplines oan be met only with 
oombjned resources and flexible use of the sohool plant. In- 
volvement of the community business and industrial leaders is 
one way of supplementing the vast* new# ohanging information 
whioh should be presented to the student. Certainly there 
exists a "ourriculum gap M as well as a "generation gap" for 
there in a discrepancy between what we hear to be the stated 
goal of the educators for students and what the level of the 
functional program is. 

The possibilities for on-going guidanoe through the 
athletic program and the aoademio or vooational olassroom 
teaohers are frequently missed# ignored or thought to be the 
responsibility of someone else. Gaps exist in guidanoe pro- 
grams which make it possible to re.Jeot large numbers of stu- 
dents who are not aoade: tcally or oollege oriented. A small 
number of students are so highly goal motivated thtt they 
"plow" ahead with or without the assistanoe of the guidanoe 
personnel. 

The popular middle olass belief that# "College is a must 
for my child. " is in many oases a fallaoy whioh parents# 
eduoatoro# and business would do well to acknowledge. "Stu- 
dents with creative potential are not always aoademioally 
superior. "1 'By the same token# the aoademioally superior 
student does not always have the oreative potential. Some of 
the most creative and sucoeesful people I know were high 
school dropouts. They were looking for eduoation opportunities 
not available to them in sohool# like the boy in Stephen H. 
Corey's "The Poor Scholar's Soliloquy"# who said, "...Dad says 
I can quit sohool... I am sort of anxious to beoause there are 
a lot of things I want to learn how to do..." All too often 
these young people are frustrated beoause of the lock step 
program imposed# bored# shoved-out or pushed-out by the 
system. 

Jus t at the time when the adolescent is so vulnerable# 
the Joys are so great# the problems so completely unbearable# 



^AA SA. Imperatives j p Education . (NBA i Washington# D. C.# 
1966). p. 43 . 



the program is most fragmented* The secondary student needs 
support of the spirit as much* if not more* than he needs a 
roof over his head and food for his hollow bodyl - Although 
there were times when I'd have questioned that statement* 

My children ate steadily# all day* from the moment they got 
up to the last final snaok as they collapsed into bedi two 
of them having consumed six quarts of milk since the close 
of sohool at 31I5 p»m* 

Haim Q* Oinott states in Between Parent and Teenager 1 

Adolescence oannot be a perpetually happy 
time. It is a time for uncertainty! self- 
doubt# and suffering. This is the age of 
oosmio yearnings and private passions* of 
800 ial concern and personal agony* It is 
the age of inconsistency and ambivalence* 2 

He further states that there is a need for parents (and 
teachers) to discriminate "...the difference between sympathy 
and empathy." and that# "children tend to live up to the 
roles oast for them by their parents. "3 

Student activities of one kind or another 
cure probably as old as formal education* • » 

In America# a student self-government plan 
was in operation before 1800 in the William 
Penn Charter School.** 

In comprehensive high schools in the early 19th century* 
student activities and clubs inoluded debating# oratory* and 
dramatios* By the 1850's football had appeared as an aotivity. 
Shortly afterward the school newspaper appeared on the academic 
soene* 



At first school authorities were hostile* *• 
Then passive acceptance - today administra- 
tors and teachers 'welcome' student activ- 
ities as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. »» The olub program has intensified to 
hundreds of different interest groups* «• 
Since students will form clubs# play games 



2 Haim 0. Oinott. petween fcftr v.jt and Teaoher * (The Macmillan 
Company! New York* New York# T909T, p. 20 
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**Roland C. Paunce. "Extracurricular Activities*" Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research * (Macmillan Company 1 New York* i960) 

p. 335 



and carry out social activities with or 
without the sanction! assistance and 
guidanoe of the educators* it becomes 
apparent that it would be more sensible 
to capitalize on this interest* This 
effort has been one phase of modern 
guidanoe* 5 

Some of the problems that have become evident as youth 
organizations have grown* result from the range of goals and 
purposes of the clubs* the lack of faith in youth* and the 
relatively small number of students who can or want to par- 
ticipate in school activities* An even smaller number of 
students tend to dominate leadership positions* The cost of 
the participation is a financial hardship for the very stu- 
dent who would benefit the most* "Non participating students 
tend to contribute most of the dropouts*"o 



The Encyclopedia of Educational Research states i 

. low income students have little chanoe to 
participate 

» mostly students from upper income families 

» leadership also mostly from the upper income 
ohild 

• hidden tuition costs are more than teachers 
and administrators think 



In the "Principal's Message" of the Brick Town Program of 
Studies the statement is made thati 

The four years that you spend in high school 
are years of intense introspection and prep- 
aration* They are also a time of great job* 
feverish activity* and tremendous accomplish- 
ment*? 



Jean Piaget* the Swiss psychologist* writes » 

The principal goal of education is to oreate 
men who are capable of doing new things* not 



5Roland G* Paunoe* "Extracurricular Activities." Encyclopedi a 
of ^uoatlonal Reeearoh * (Macmillan Company i New York* 19o0) 

^Roland C. Paunce. "Extracurricular Activities." Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research . (Macmillan Companyi New York* 190O) 

?0uldence Department of Brick Town High School* "Principal's 
Message" Program of Studies * (Brick Town* New Jersey* April 
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simply of repeating what other generations 
have done - men who are oreative, inventive 
and disooverers. 0 

Imperatives in Bduoation . the AASA Yearbook for 1966 em- 
phasises* "The sonool must develop creative and imaginative 
programs to change the boredom of idle hours into fruitful and 
satisfying experiences. 9 

In his studios about creativity* E. Paul Torrence saysi 

I have maintained that creative thinking oocurs 
when situations oall for non-habitual behavior* 
solutions for whioh the behavior has. no learned 
response. Prom the standpoint of sooiety* an 
achievement would be accounted creative if it 
provided the sooiety with a hitherto undiscov- 
ered solution. 10 

Continuing* Dr. Torrence lists some of the ways in whioh crea- 
tivity has been desoribedi 

. wanting to know 
. digging deeper 
. looking twioe 
. listening for smells 
. listening 

. getting in deep water 
. getting through looked doors 
. outting corners 
• cutting holes to see through 
. plugging in the sunll 

Since educators are human beings* with all the strengths and 
weaknesses of man* it is safe to assume that they too are oon- 



Sjean Piaget. "Points to Ponder", Header *s Digest . (Reader's 
Digest Associationi Pleasantville* New York* August 1969). 

p. 21 

9 AASA. Imperatives Id Education . (NBAi Washington* D. c., 

1966). p. 1?2 



Paul Torrence, ttimmotg Si fimUSi Behavior. 
(The Creativity Research Institute of the Richardson Foun- 
dation* Inc.* February 1968). p. 11 
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tinually making choices. Frequently the choices enable the 
educator to do only those things that he wishes to do. Care 
and selectivity in these choioes to aid students would en- 
able educators to offer greater totality of the curriculum 
for each individual and group with less reliance upon the 

"bit by bit" approaohes.i2 

Torrenco further states i 

This finding suggests that tests of creative 
thinking ability might profitably be used to 
aid teachers in becoming aware of potentiali- 
ties that they might otherwise overlook. 13 

Youth organizations oan be a eourco of creative inter- 
action between students* faoulty* parents* community and in- 
dustry. They oan and should be open-ended* mind-stretching* 
flexible experiences* adding breadth and depth to education. 
The extension of man's senses* a constant* continuing educa- 
tion through the extension of the olassroom. 

Youth organizations can become a part of the testing 
board for student abilities. Can the student deal with 
emergencies* handle failure or live with successes? In the 
"Preface" of Target i Torpfirrow . Ruth Strang stresses .. 

".. .opportunities to handle emergencies and to be flexible" 14 
must be provided. Youth organizations are ideal for this 
training. 

Youth organizations oan make ourrent and timely the 
teaching of occupations. "Teachers are not prepared to teach t 
materials are not really available to teach occupations. Nl 5 
Youth organizations oan provide a sense of direction for the 
student and a sense of support and baok up from the teachers. 



■^An Bight State Projeot. Designing Education for the Future . 
(Denver* Colorado. 1968). p. ?8 

1 3e. Paul Torrence. Mlnwg.gjft Judies of Creative Behavior. 
(The Creativity Research institute of the Richardson Foun- 
dation* Ino.» February* 1968). p. 31 

llj Ruth Strang. "Preface", y argot 1 Tomorrow . (Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. » Ino.» New York* New YoFkT 1964) . p, i, 

^Joseph Kezzano. "A survey of the Teaching of Occupations". 
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In Humanizing the Secondary ftohool . published by the 
Association for Supervision ana Curriculum Development, it was 
stated that ".. .humaneness is the most critical need in Amer- 
ican secondary school education. "16 

We all know people who are without work# In many oases 
they have become helpless, hopeless, defeated human beings* 

If the ultimate goal of vocational education is to equip 
human beings, to develop integrated personalities and to con- 
tribute to the community by successfully performing in self- 
chosen, fulfilling and enjoyed work, the youth organizations 
are one more way to support the learning situation and expand 
the olassroom. 

A young person's test of relevance is centered 
in his individual searching, hie probing, and 
his need to make sense of his environment* 1 ? 

Through these youth organizations the teacher-advisor will 
find many opportunities for good group and individual guidance 
with experience ini 

* seeking better solutions to sooial and personal problems 

. exploration 

* encouraging individual strengths 

* strengthening the individual self-image 

. encouraging a spontaneity 

. encouraging a variety of solutions to meet club, com- 
munity or individual problems 

. learning to trust good judgement or common sense 

* using knowledge to seek better ways to meet problems 16 

Thorton Monet and Norman L* Bussiere stress all of these 
as part of their article "The High Sohool in Human Terms". 



E&ASCdT "Preface**. Humanizing the Secondary School . (NEAi 
Washington, D. C»» 1929). P» v. 

1 ?Thorton B» Monet and Norman L. Bussiere. "The High School 
in Human Terms" . Humanizing the Secondary Sohool . (ASCDi 
Washington, D. r ., , 1969). p. 11 

l8 lbid. 
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Through these Vocational Youth Organizations which we are 
examining today* students may affect the quality of personal 
and social* as well as* the economic life of a community* 
Self-evaluation and self-disoovery are a long* continuous* on- 
going processes that involves the whole human being* Students 
need to have the opportunities to tiy out* sample* and discard 
or weed out what does not fit individual goals and plans* 

• Youth organizations can serve as an integrating agent 
for vocational and occupational awareness* the education 
needed to provide an entry skill and the guidance to help 
each individual choose that occupation whioh will fulfill his 
goals* 



• Youth organizations can serve to integrate aspects of 
community agencies* service olubs* institutions* school staff 
and students* 

• Youth organizations may assist in bridging the gap 
from school to work. 

• With thorough* careful planning* in cooperation with a 
wide range of community resources the student organizations 
will be sole to do a mammoth job of employment placement* 

• Through olub activities a student may be prepared so 
that the M grinding- down” processes whioh life inflicts on all 
of us will not be so traumatic* 

In N The high School in Human Terms" Dr* Monet asksi 

Can he support a variety of conflicting answers 
and tolerAte disorganization as he works his way 
to a course of personal action for which he can 
be responsible? Is he able to adapt effectively 
as new knowledge and insight reveal that a sit- 
uation calls for different behavior?19 

Vernon R. Alden* writing for the Saturday Review , in the 
article "What Kind of Excellence?" comments i 



^Thorton B» Monet and Norman Bussiere* "The High School 
in Human Terms". H umanizing th* Secondary School * (ASCDi 
Washington* D» C.» 1969). p* 11 



We have a great undereupply of young 
people who oan and will take responsi- 
bility -‘doers*, innovators and risk- 
takers. 20 

He goes on to aski 

Can he beoome an active participant in 
life situations? Is he able to become 
involved in those issues whioh affeot 
him? Does he take initiative in invol- 
ving himself and others toward bettering 
the human situation. 21 

Youth organizations oan and should provide fort 

. trips - vocational and cultural 
. leadership opportunities 

. working with oommunity and business leaders 
. talking with personnel directors 
. helping the student beoome aware of the natural 
resources 

. helping the student develop his own and others 
human resources 

. rewarding use of leisure time 
. developing individuality and creative potential 
. help hold students in school 

In vocational youth organizations students and educators 
can oombine to share and to adapt their actions* thoughts and 
utteranoes to try to meet the ourrent needs of eduoation and 
the needs of industry* business* and labor or be prepared to 
face the eventual consequenoes* If eduoators cannot prepare 
youth* we may well find labor more than willing to assume the 
Job. 



Honest eduoation will no longer permit the laok of training 
for the many student populations. For a great number of the 



2 °Vernon R. Alden. H What Kind of Excellence?* Saturday Review . 
(Saturday Review, Inc., July 18, 1964). , 

^Thorton B» Monet and Norman L. Bussiere. "The High Sohool in 
Human Terms*. Humanizing Secondary Sohool . (ASCD» Wash- 
ington* D» 0 * , 1969)* p. 11 



students the trips* both eduoational and oultural* will never 
be a part of the students* lives if they are not available 
through the youth organizations* 

If it was important for me to plan trips for my ohlldren 
to hear beautiful musio* to become familiar with museums* 
with gardens* such as Longwood* to visit the historical loca- 
tions in our nation - why is it not equally important to plan 
these expei ienoes for all the adolesoents? 

For the last three years I*ve been working with some Viet 
Nam veterans* Trying to help these young men prepare to take 
advantage of their G. I. Bill for further eduoation has been a 
great joy to me* It has also wrung my heart to realize just 
how much education has failed them* One of the experiences 
I*ve provided was to take a car full to the Metropolitan Museum 
on a Sunday* 

One group* with various servioe disabilities* went with 
me to see the magnifioent exhibit "In the Presenoe of Kings". 
This group of young Negro men had a oertain hesitanoy as we 
entered the Museum* At the exhibit we rented the taped narra- 
tions for eaoh one to listen to. Two of the men were particu- 
larly exciting to watch* One had an artificial foot and was 
pushing the wheelohair for his friend who had lost both legs* 
Several times they pulled out the ear plugs and asked* "Why 
didn't someone tell me there was a place like thisl" Awe* 
interest* amazement and enthusiasm kept crossing their faces. * 

The tragedy was that both of these men had attended schools 
lass than fifty miles from the museum* No teaoher or adminis- 
trator had made them aware I 

How many of us agree with Albert Binstein that* "Imagina- 
tion is more important than knowledge*"? For far too many 
adolescents' stimulation of the imagination is last* if it 
exists in the eduoational program at all* 

As educators we must .understand the difference between 
education and schooling and foster all kinds of educative 

activities. "22 



22ciifford F. S» Bebell* "The Educational Program"* Emergency 
Designs for Eduoation * (May* 1968). p. 48 
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Ideal ways to broaden the baso of occupational interest 
and awareness exist in every vocational youth organization 
when the educators are thoughtful and perceptive enough to 
use them* At no tine have the opportunities been so great or 
so challenging for vocational eduoators to develop creative 
curriculum with individualized vocational education and be- 
havioral objectives which may assist the learner to reach a 
degree of fulfillment. 

Each brochure about the six youth organizations in the 
vocational areas states* in a variety of wording* common pur- 
poses* goals and aims. Implied* or dearly stated, all seek 
extended training through experiences which willi 

, strengthen oritical thinking 
, strengthen leadership abilities 
, enable them to work democratically in groups 
, strengthen oreativity 
, strengthen belief in self 
, individualize instruction 
, individualize study 

, strengthen knowledge and attitudes to lead to success 
in work 

, emphasize the dignity of Vocational Education 

As the Director of the pilot program, Introduction to Vo- 
cations, I can see a very important place for the vocational 
youth organizations. Just as so many of our young people are 
unaware of the occupational possibilities* so are these same 
students unaware of the great variety of offerings which the 
youth organizations provide. Extremely meaningful and enjoy- 
able instructional activities oan be developed within the 
framework of the youth organizations and the resulting exten- 
sion of the classroom, 

Flnanoial provisions enabling every student to participate 
within the school day should be built into the instructional 
C 08 t 8 . 

Particularly in Introduction' to Vocations it would be 
meaningful to have at least a Cycling Unit about and with the 
existing youth organizations. When these are limited at the 
school* it would be well to plan visiting tripe to meetings at 
schools where they are offered* 

An Introduction to Vocations Club would be great* not only 
for the students in the program* but also those in other pro- 
grams, Such a club would provide peripheral support for the 
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student as he enters the high school years* The teaoher and 
student could examine and explore vocational goals together* 
The student would be guided through individual evaluation as 
well as the extension of the classroom experiences which would 
help to sharpen his selectivity* 

I oan see these student organizations giving preparation 
in the vooational skills of poise* politeness* appearance* 
attitudes and flexibility enabling the individual to more 
easily enter the world of work* Suoh skills are a large part 
of the birthright of Amerioan youth which is not always pro- 
vided* 

A social reality which young people and teaohers must 
confront is that which every living human being must face* 

If you want to eat* you must have learned how to work and get 
along with people I The only exceptions to this basic rule 
that I know arei 

• to be born the ohild of the President of the company 

• to marry the ohild of the President of the company 

• to be a flower ohild who says* "I contribute nor tako 
nothing in and of this world* M 

This reminds me of the mother who said* "Breathing is 
basiol I did it as a ohild and I want my kids to do itl” It 
is Just as basic to want to eat and live with a certain degree 
of freedom* To succeed at this the individual must earn a 
living* 

The average Amerioan adult* and I suspeot* adults every- 
where* have been prone to generalize i to make sweeping state- 
ments about youth in eaoh generation* Certainly* from the 
times of Plato these have been recorded and always sound con- 
temporary* There is a monotonous sameness about these words* 

Young people of today havei 

• "No respect for their elders*" 

• "No manners*" 

• "No idea what they want to do*" 

• "No idea what they want from life." 

• "Expectations of starting as a leader*" 

• "No respect for authority*" 

• "No modesty." 

• "No idea what they are coming to." 



How can the secondary school student really know what he 
wants to do unless there is some teaohing done to make him 
aware of occupational opportunities? Some experiences pro- 
vided with personnel from industry? Some trips provided into 
plants and places of industry? The smells and noises of the 
world of work made real to them* 



Where and when do educators provide vooational or occupa- 
tional role models to continually expand vooational horizons 
and vocational vocabulary? What better situations to offer 
these to students than through the youth organizations? 

Good guidance and courses in ocoupations can only be en- 
hanced and made more so through these vocational youth activ- 
ities* 



In "Elements and Structure! A Design for Continuous Pro- 
grams” i A Curriculum Children * Alioe Kiel stresses some 
points which would be applicable to youth organizations* 

These might become a part of the learning cente r or core to 
supplement instruction by extending opportunities fori 



personal exploration 
Inquiry 

experimentation 
oreativity 
cooperative inquiry 
problem solving 

experiences in managing an environment 

giving servioe 

governing 

enjoying literature 
en, oying the arts 
en; oying beauty 

enjoying physical recreation*-* 



I 8 this too much to dream for all children? To dream that 
they will dare to question* to seek new solutions? To dream 
that educators will oreate a race of Moon Walkers I 



^^Alioe Miel* "Elements and Structure! A Design for Continuous 
Progress^^ Currl^lu^or ffjiU.tofl. <ASCDi Washington, 
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THE ROLE OF COLLEGIATE YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Dr. William J. Brown, Jr.* 



Each participant in this Institute firmly believes in the 
value of youth organisations in vocational education. Many of 
you provide leadership for the various youth organizations as 
one of your major areas of responsibility. I suspect that 
some of you have been through the entire cycle from youth 
member to chapter or club advisor, and now hold positions of 
leadership for youth organizations at the state level. If 
this description is accurate, there can be little doubt that 
you have a favorable bias towards youth organizations in 
general and would spend much time and energy in defending and 
upgrading your own youth organization. 

Let me indicate clearly that I share your enthusiasm and 
feeling. In many ways, the development of organizations for 
youth may have been one of the most beneficial things which 
we have done in vocational education throughout the years. 

But now we are being asked to redefine the role of youth or- 
ganizations while attending this institute. Obviously, this 
involves a willingness on our part to consider changing 
various aspects of our programs. In some cases, this will be 
considering adding to our existing programs. My responsibility 
in this paper is primarily concerned with analyzing what is 
being done in youth organizations at the college level. Thus, 
my remarks will concern the advisability of extending voca- 
tional youth organizations to meet the needs of youth in 
college. I was specifically asked to react to the following 
four questions* 

1. Is there a need for new youth organizations in 
vocational programs? 

2. How can youth activities be expanded to serve 
more students who are in college programs? 

3. How can human relations .skills be developed 
within youth activity programs at the college 
level? 

4. How are these social and human relations skills 
defined? 



*Dr. Brown is the Assistant Director of the Research Coordin- 
ating Unit, Noi’h Carolina State University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 



New Youth Organizations 



During the years, the need for new youth organizations in 
vocational education has been apparent. The youth organiza- 
tions boom has seen the creation of such organizations as VICA, 
FBLA, and DECA. These outstanding organizations serve the 
needs of youth in a fashion similar to the FFA and FHA. 

Whether still other youth organizations are established may de- 
pend upon how well the current organizations can continue to 
serve youth from all spectrums of vocational-technical education. 
For example, many people feel that the FFA needs a new name 
which more accurately reflects its broadened scope and clientel. 
If this fails to come about, new organizations may be formed. 

A similar situation could face the leadership of VICA as rela- 
tively new areas such as cosmetology and health occupations are 
added to the secondary curriculum. 

The type of vocational-technical organizations needed at 
the technical and college level is open to question. Some may 
argue that existing programs such as VICA, DECA, FBLA, FHA, 
and FFA can be extended beyond the secondary level and estab- 
lished as chapters in colleges, community colleges or area 
schools. In fact, the collegiate FFA already exists on 
several college and university campuses. Perhaps this move- 
ment will accelerate and serve the needs of college students 
in agricultural education. We should note, however, that the 
FFA was established in 1928 and to date there are relatively 
few collegiate FFA chapters. The FFA was established as a 
youth organization which was to operate in the secondary 
schools and as an integral part of the instructional program. 

In college, it*s almost impossible to think of the FFA as an 
integral part of the instructional program. In addition, the 
state and nabional activities are centered on youth who are 
in secondary schools or who have graduated and are becoming 
established in farming. The collegiate FFA member is thereby 
limited in his participation of the FFA at a state or national 
level. Stilted interest often results from such limited par- 
ticipation. 

The other youth organizations are similarily organized 
and would face many of the same problems if they tried to 
become established as collegiate chapters. Organizations for 
college students should be in tune with their needs and not 
merely adjunct extensions of high school youth organizations. 

The question of whether there is a need for new youth or- 
ganizations at the college level may depend on our concept of 
the youth organizations* purpose. If the purpose is social de- 
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velopment, there are already clubs and Interests groups or- 
ganized by the Student Unions to serve this purpose. If the 
purpose is to provide additional, in-depth learning exper- 
iences v/hich are related to the student's course work, then 
these clubs and teams are already existant. If it is to pro- 
vide a means for University of community service then there 
are existing religious or social-service groups already in 
operation. Adequate opportunities for leadership and member- 
ship are also available through the various honorary or pro- 
fessional fraternities and through membership in departmental 
clubs. In short, I see no real need for the extension of our 
traditional youth organizations into the collegiate scene. I 
do not mean to imply that you should abandon the collegiate 
FFA or any other club which is already established at the 
college level. I'm sure these clubs are meeting needs which 
may be peculiar to a particular situation. My point is that 
I do not envision the colleges as fertile ground for exten- 
sions of FFA, FHA, VICA, DECA and FBLA. 

Expanded Activities for College Youth 

As you may have guessed by now, I'm somewhat at odds with 
the wording of questions number two and three. In each of 
these questions, the premise seemed to imply that vocational 
youth organizations (FFA, FHA, VICA, etc.) wero or should be 
extended to the college level. Without accepting this pre- 
mise, I'm hard pressed to answer questions such asi 

1. How can youth activities be expanded to serve 
more students who are in college programs? 

2. How can human relations skills be developed 
within youth activity programs at the college 
level? 

To me, it seems more wise to say that the youth organiza- 
tions are designed primarily for secondary youth rather than 
for college students. The college student has in many ways 
outgrown his need for participating as a member of special 
youth organization. Only a few short years separate the col- 
lege student from a beginning teacher who will have the res- 
ponsibility of a chapter or club advisor. Experiences as a 
member of a club or even as one of its leaders are no substi- 
tute for initiating and advising a youth organization. 

Student teaching is about the only time a prospective teacher 
has to work with youth organizations before becoming a chapter 
advisor. The limited time during student teaching is just not 
ample to fully develop a young teacher's ability to direct a 
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youth organization# In many cases* only a glimpse of the 
youth organization is seen during student teaching. In most 
instances* the initial organization of the club* the develop- 
ment of the program of activities and the election of officers 
has already occurred. There may be a contest conducted during 
student teaching and perhaps there will be several ohapter or 
club meetings. This amount of exposure to youth organizations 
is certainly inadequate if the ability to organize* plan* and 
provide adult leadership are the competencies which we desire 
to develop. 

Thus, I am suggesting that the youth organizational 
activities which we expand at the college level be directed 
toward developing club leadership competencies rather than 
membership competencies. 

Specifically, let me suggest a few of the types of 
activities which I would like to encourage at the collegiate 
level. 



1. There certainly should be periodic seminars to dis- 
cuss new directions in various youth organizations. Leaders 
of youth organizations in the state department would be quite 
valuable as special resource persons during the seminar ses- 
sions. Important new directions facing youth organizations 
could be explored. In such an exchange of ideas* I*ra sure 
the students would gain an insight into many of the com- 
plexities of youth organizations and the existing leadership 
might also gain some new perceptions. 

2. College students planning to become vocational teachers 
could serve in meaningful capacities in many of the activities 
conducted at the annual conventions of the youth organizations. 
Several students could work with teachers or supervisors and 
selected subject matter specialists in setting up and conducting 
the various contests and activities. District meetings and 
contests might prove more amenable to the schedules of college 

s tudents and could serve just as well in developing the desired 
leadership competencies. 

3. College students could be useful as advisors during 
leadership training seminars for chapter or club officers. 

These leadership training sessions would be ideal ways for 
student advisors to begin building their competencies in 
working with secondary school students. 

There are certainly many additional experiences which each 
of you could suggest for developing leadership at the college 



level# Let me encourage you to make mental notes of activities 
which would prove helpful and bring these ideas to bear in the 
subsequent small group sessions# 

Activities to develop sooial skills and human relations 



Each person at this institute realizes the importance of 
questions three and four concerning the definition and develop- 
ment of social skills and human relations competencies. Ob- 
viously* both areas inolude some overlap. Social skills per- 
tain primarily to developing an awareness of what should be 
done* when it should be done* and how it should be done# The 
activities subsumed under sooial skills range from doing things 
such as eating and dressing to interacting with other persons 
in a cordial and pleasant manner. The art of conversation in- 
volving both considerate listening as well as talking is per- 
haps one of the more important facets of social skills# 

As you can see* many aspects of social skills are needed 
in human relations, which essentially involves working 
effectively with people either singularly or in groups. The 
one aspect which sets human relations competencies apart from 
social skills is task orientation. A person effectively uses 
human relations to achieve desired goals. Several factors in 
human relations which are not necessarily a part of social 
skills are i (1) cooperation with people to accomplish a goal* 
(2) dividing responsibilities and delegating authority, (3) 
working within constraints of a system - either formal or in- 
formal, and (4) displaying traits such as loyalty to the 
system, ethical, conduct, dependability, initiative, etc. 
Presently, our youth organizations are designed so that both 
social skills and human relations competencies are developed. 

Continuing to develop these skills and competencies is 
also quite important for collegiate students. Most oollegiate 
students with an interest in vocational education are members 
in several groups. They must exercise effective human rela- 
tions as members of these groups. An even greater skill is 
required when they take on the responsibility for sponsoring 
and advising a youth organization. Although there are many 
activities on campus which promote the students social sophis- 
tication there are few experiences for him to interact as a 
group leader of adolescents. If we can begin involving our 
collegiate students in meaningful activities of service to 
youth organizations, college students can develop the. social 
skills and human relations competencies needed in working with 
youth. Teacher educators and state staff have a speoial respon- 
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sibility to be aware of the potential problems which may beset 
our youth organizations if skilled leadership is not developed* 

No simple solutions are available for developing social 
skills or human relations competencies. Perhaps participating 
in social events will provide the experience necessary for 
becoming sooially competent. The development of human 
relations skills is somewhat more difficult. Seminars with 
resource people from industry— especially the public relations 
seotor— could develop a better awareness of the problem. In- 
dustrial psychologists might be good resource persons for 
seminars discussing relationships between employer and employee. 
However, the best resource persons probably are our classroom 
teachers. Resource teachers selected for their dynamic programs 
and their special ability to work with young people might be 
selected to supply gems of wisdom learned through experience. 
Their appearance would probably be the highlight of the 
seminars. 

In summary, I feel that youth organizations in all voca- 
tional fields will be even more dynamic in the years ahead. 

Their purposes will deal with needs to be served as well as 
with the people to be served. They may be our best hope for 
providing the motivation so desperately needed by some students. 
If you are a teacher who has an opportunity to work with youth 
organizations, your job should be quite rewarding. The chal- 
lenge remains, however, to maintain and expand your programs. 

The pace must be quick and the direction far reaching. The 
role of youth organizations is to serve youth better whether 
it be through traditional programs and activities or through 
extending our concepts of youth organizations to include what 
they should become. Institutes such as these enable you to 
participate in the improvement of traditional programs and in 
charting new directions for exploration and experimentation. 
Thank you for the time and attention. May the workgroups which 
follow supply specific suggestions of activities which will 
better serve youth in vocational programs and develop the 
collegiate leadership necessary for their continuance. 
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SYSTEM AND YOUTH GROUPS 



Dr. Bruce I, Blackstone* 



One of the most important ideas which has taken root in 
the last few years is that of "system." "System" is not a new 
concept, yet it certainly is an important adaptation between 
the world of the past and the world of today. What is 
"system?" "System," in education, is a planned procedure of 
earning experiences through which an individual moves from a 
relatively unskilled level, to a requisite level of achieve- 
ment. The purpose of this system is, of course, to provide a 
better prepared individual to reach the world of work after 
a vocational education process. 

System has become important as a means of planning our 
activities in government, business, and more recently educa- 
tion. The concept of resource management is one which supports 
the idea of system. 

As our sophistication changes, it is necessary to develop 
new and more sophisticated devices which will help us get the 
most for our money or effort. We have now reached a plateau 
where we need to catch us with our sophistication. There are 
many good things which can come as a result of awareness of 
system. We live in a world of unlimited demands and with 
limited resources. The major problem all administrators have 
is how to get the best and most effective use of the available 
resources. Many times the resources needed to do a job well 
are not available, yet they are the total available resources 
granting the constraints within which the activity must take 
place. 

Since the very beginning of vocational and technical edu- 
cation, there has been recognition of the fact that there is a 
portion of the school program which relates to the "beyond the 
class activities"... those activities which involve the indi- 
vidual, to different degrees, in the experiences which will 
permit him to enter the world of work at his appropriate level. 

Education must direct itself in a specific fashion to pro- 
vide for every student the skills which will allow him to make 
a livelihoodi to be employable. If one can agree with this 
accessment, the problem then becomes "to how much education and 
of what type must the student be exposed?" 

**0:. Blackstone is the Program Planning Officer, Head, Office 
Occupations Education, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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There is much to do and little with which to do it. Even 
more disturbing is the fact that there seems neither mechanism 
to do, nor desire to accomplish, among the vocational education 
youth groups. There certainly, are common elements within all 
of the vocational youth groups programs operating within the 
federally reimbursed and reimbursable programs of the nation. 
However, there is great reluctance to recognize the advantages 
of common activity where this is desireable, and unique activity 
where this is necessary. For example. . .Roberts' Rules of Order 
represents a standard process taught by all youth groups. Why 
couldn't economies be achieved by buying for all groups at one 
time? Why not have one youth group prepare the instructional 
material for parliamentary procedure and then have all the 
youth groups make use of this material? 

A further example is found in the need for social skill 
development which is common among the youth groups. There are 
certain materials dealing with grooming, etc., which might 
well be prepared by one group and used by others. This process 
would not mean that a group would lose any of its uniqueness 
or right to prepare specialized material, it would only mean 
the best use of group funds which would be made where common 
material could be used. 

The social climate of today calls for drawing together of 
all to solve the problems of the few. The human stockpile of 
abilities is now recognized as limited andi therefore, the 
maximum development of the skills of each person and group must 
be encouraged. 

It is too expensive to waste talentl It is too expensive 
to reclaim damaged talentl It is too expensive not to do pre- 
ventive maintenance among our youth. Youth group activity may 
well be a preventive maintenance device. To obtain the ob- 
jectives set for our youth groups, we must do things in the 
most effective way. 

We must "teach' em where they are" if we would impact upon 
the students given to our care. We must be relevant, real and 
"right." We must meet the challenge set forth by the Statue 
of Liberty which is, "...Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to be free... Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tosses to me..." 

This challenge to help all people in all communities is 
recognized in P.L. 90-576 where, in addition to maintain, 
extend, and expand, etc., attention is directed to certain 
target groups such as the handicapped, disadvantaged, etc. 
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We must be responsive to the demands of all persons in 
vocational and technical education who want, need, and can 
profit from youth group activities. In our enthusiasm to 
help, let us not forget that our total mission is to support 
the program of vocational and technical education. Youth 
group activities are a portion, but a minor portion, of the 
educational system which sends our students better equipped 
into the world of work. 

Let's look at today's situation and see how we can do 
better those things we are doing right, and they are legion! 

At the same time, let us correct our errors, omission, and 
commission. 

Among the reviews of vocational education youth activi- 
ties in the past few years probably the most authoritative is 
that of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education which 
prepared a review of vocational and technical education in 
1969* In discussing the place of youth organizations, this 
study indicated that students and instructors worked together 
to launch local youth organizations shortly after vocational 
education programs began under sponsorship of the Smith 
Hughes Act of 191?» 

From the beginning, these youth organizations have been 
recognized as an integral part of the instructional programs 
in vocational education. The organizations serve as an excel- 
lent supplement to regular classroom instruction by affording 
an opportunity for personal development, for training and 
experience in leadership, and for using initiative and enthus- 
iasm in promoting vocational education objectives. 

National vocational education youth organizations extend 
their membership to all youth without restrictions because of 
race, color, or national origin. 

Development and Scope of Youth Organizations 

The first national vocational youth organization--Future 
Farmers of America--was organized in 1928. The latest 
national vocational youth organization--Off ice Education Asso- 
ciation--was organized in 19o6. In the intervening 38 years, 
five additional vocational youth groups were formed. 

The "National Seminar to Improve the Use of Youth Organ- 
izations in Vocational Education as Teaching Devices" funded 
by U. S. Office of Education, was held at Lexington, Kentucky 
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in 1967 . Representatives of the vocational groups who were 
present discussed their mutual problems. The deliberations 
of this seminar are "must reading" for those interested in 
youth activities. 

It was suggested that there were certain common aims 
and purposes for vocational youth organizations. These in- 
cluded 1 

1. To develop competent, aggressive leadership. 

2. To strengthen the confidence of young men and women 
in themselves and their work. 

3. To create more interest and understanding in the 
intelligent selection of occupational choices. 

4. To encourage members to improve their homo, school, 
and community. 

5. To encourage members in the development of individual 
projects and in establishing themselves in a business 
of their own. 

6. To develop character, train for useful citizenship, 
and foster patriotism. 

7. To participate in cooperative effort. 

8. To encourage improvement in scholarship. 

9. To encourage the development of organized recreational 
activities. 

10. To encourage and practice thrift. 

11. To encourage participation in worthy undertakings 
which will improve vocational education in the various 
fields. 

12. To promote international goodwill and understanding. 

It was felt that youth organizations in vocational and 
technical education have an excellent opportunity to be of 
service to large numbers of young people and adults who have 
special needs. Fortunately, these organizations have been 
serving many handicapped young people who are regular members. 
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By participating in youth organizations, young people have 
been motivated and assisted to advance rapidly and to make 
significant progress and contributions. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the Vocational Education Act gives 
added responsibilities to vocational educators and to youth 
groups in connection with the serving of those who are dis- 
advantaged, handicapped, etc. 

Youth organizations can provide experiences for members 
that will be educational in nature as they serve youth and 
adults with special needs. Each organization must decide 
upon the contributions it can make to these youth. These 
contributions may be local, area, or state-wide in nature. 
Without a doubt, organizations that add activities that are 
designed to serve handicapped individuals will be adding new 
dimensions that will prove to be of value not only to those 
being served but of equal or greater value to those who are 
providing assistance. Youth organizations have the opportun- 
ity, the privilege, and the responsibility to assist in the 
challenging task given to vocational education by the Congress 
to serve those who are handicapped and disadvantaged. 

The seminar report indicated several ways to help all 
youth, including those who are handicapped and disadvantaged 
through youth organizations byi 

1. Provide an opportunity for youth to be responsible . 
Holding an office in an organization, the regular 
payment of dues, and carrying out an assignment all 
require a sense of responsibility. 

2. Give them a chance to meet new people in a voluntary 
association , they are exposed to persons with dif- * 
ferent interests and values. 

3. Help youth learn by doing . Whether the activity is 
the organization itself, or the activities it under- 
takes, a learning process is involved. 

4. Help youth to learn how to express themselves in an 
organization . This is good background experience for 
them to learn to take part in community affairs and 
citizenship responsibilities, 

5. Give youth a feeling of belonging to something mean - 
ingful through an organization of their peers . 
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6. Help students see that their vocational youth organ - 
ization la olosely allied to the vocational purposes 
in which the students are interested * and is part of 
the ladder of career success and that it oan give a 
sense of accomplishment* 

It may be said that all students in school need youth group 
activity to help support their social and educational develop- 
ment. Youth group activities vary from the Glee Club, the Chess 
or Scienoe Club to the vocational youth organizations. The de- 
finitions from "Standard Terminology for State and Local School 
Systems" show recognition of the valuable functions of all youth 
organizations, but at the same time, tends to lump unrelated, 
non-integral youth group activity with student groups which are 
in fact part of the instructional pattern. 

Student Organization 

"A group of pupils organized into a single body for the pur- 
pose of pursuing common goals and objectives. Such organiza- 
tions include the various types of clubs and class organizations 
which, with the approval of appropriate school authorities, are 
managed and operated by pupils under the guidance or supervision 
of qualified adults." 

Student Organization. Club 

"An organized group of pupils having as its main objective 
the furtherance of a common interest. Such organizations in- 
clude social, hobby, instructional, recreational, athletic, 
honor, dramatic, musical, and similar clubs and societies which, 
with the approval of appropriate school authorities, are managed 
and operated by the pupils under the guidance or supervision of 
qualified adults." 

All youth groups can help their members. Vocational Edu- 
cation youth groups are limited to their membership and approach 
because they are rn integral part of the instructional pattern 
and provide an effective means for guiding members through 
appropriate learning experiences related to the occupational 
objective established. 

We are not talking about the Pep Club or similar socially 
oriented groups, we are talking about a means of providing 
learning experiences for those in recognized vocational educa- 
tion programs. We are particularly concerned with the "system" 
of education and its supporting subsystem of vocational educa- 
tion youth groups. 

One vocational education system is shown here as an example 
of the need for preplanning of effort by youth group personnel. 
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This educational system cycle starts with an analysis of 
the occupations for which learning experiences cure being de- 
veloped so that a description* in behavioral terms* may be de- 
veloped. This description must include both job "skills” and 
the social and background knowledges necessary to place the 
"skills" into action. 

Once one knows what is done on the job and what sooial and 
background skills are necessary* the professional eduoator can 
develop his plan for the curriculum. One must develop perfor- 
mance standards for the needed "skills" and needed social and 
background knowledges. Specific learning media and techniques 
must be developed and an overall methodology applied. 

The preplanning for youth group activities falls into the 
media and methodology portions of this system. Here efforts 
must be made to provide for ' .udent opportunity to practice the 
necessary "skills" in a real situation. This may mean acting 
as secretary for club activity or serving as recorder for 
committee meetings. Here the lessons of the classroom become 
real to the learner- 

The necessary social skills can also be made real through 
the youth group program. The opportunity to stand on ones feet 
and speak comfortably* the ability to lead a group meeting* 
poise* grooming* and sensitivity may all be brought into play 
in the youth group if it is a part of the planned instructional 
program. 

Whether or not the chapter activity takes place during 
school hours in the classroom* or after hours through co.nmunity 
service projects# etc.* there is a chance for realism which 
can only come from a situation where what is done by the in- 
dividual will in fact be usedl Rubbing elbows with others in 
the community* at State and National meetings* contributes much 
to the individual and* above all* it shows that in classroom 
work is relevant! 

Instruction in this vocational education cycle must in- 
volve both individual and group activities. Certainly the 
youth group can contribute here through chapter or individual 
action. Market research* fund drives# service to the com- 
munity* all provide the opportunity for students to improve 
their "skills" and the "social ability." 
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Regardless of how the vocational student is introduced 
to the world of work* the youth group can back up his exper- 
ience and support his efforts. In the cooperative method of 
instruction youth group activities help tie together the 
student, the school, and the career objective area. If ths 
world of work is simulated in the classroom, club activities 
can make more real the simulation situations. 

Past members of the school chapter of the vocational 
youth group provide an excellent source of guidance data for 
chapter members. They also are excellent sources of job 
vacancy data which may well not be available through more 
regular channels. 

By having graduates of the youth group come back to the 
local chapter it is possible to help the present club members 
see the world of work through "real workers" eyes. It is 
also possible for graduates to provide excellent suggestions 
about specifio behavorial skills which may not be oovered in 
the existing education program and to give counsel concerning 
social situations which commonly arrive on the job. 

If career development is to be individualized then each 
student must be able to work on information, or be exposed to 
experiences, different from other students at any given time. 

This suggests that group instruction is part of the education 
process and that individualized experiences may be developed 
through youth group activities. 

The individuality of pupils demand a set of expectations 
for each person because career choice, occupational interests, 
and other relevant variables determined by the student’s con- 
cept of occupations, is related closely to his concept of 
self. The development of the student must begin at the stu- 
dent's level of development and proceed on the basis of personal 
variables defined by experiences, aspirations, values, capacities 
and a continuously spirlaling series of success experiences 
within the career development objectives established. 

Certainly no greater opportunity could exist for those 
concerned with youth group activities. The very flexibility 
and motivating factor of youth groups activities can help the 
Individual to start from where he is and to go where he wishes. 

Ways must be found to help students take responsibility 
for their own learning and increasingly for their own direc- 
tion. They need to be more involved in planning. To learn 
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to be responsible and to be involved, you have to give re- 
sponsibility and involvement. 

Having examined the overall vocational education system 
of education, it now becomes necessary to look at the total 
education system of which vocational education is a sub system, 

Let* s look at the "student" flow through the high school 
and post secondary schools and see if there is some way in 
which youth groups can improve their services to these levels 
of instruction. The student of the elementary school in, say 
grade 6, may well receive some generalized orientation about 
the world of work, but probably this level of effort is not the 
most effective for youth group participation, 

Starting with the 7th grade probably all students of the 
Junior high school should receive orientation about the world 
of work. This program should be continued in the 6th grade. A 
possible input from the youth groups as this generalized orien- 
tation period of learning would be to have representatives of 
the several vocational education youth organizations appear 
before the junior high school students and tell the story of 
their occupational area. This could be done as part of a planned 
set of learning experiences for the club members and at the same 
time benefit the junior high school students. 

Probably the first chance for entrance into a career 
oriented programs of vocational education is found in grade 9 
where the student has made a generalized choioe of career ob- 
jective such as "I want to be a farmer," "I want to be a 
mechanio" or "I want to be a salesman." In each case there 
is a vocational youth group which could help him in his orien- 
tation to career development. 

If the student did not mako the choice for career devel- 
opment activity, there is still a very real need for orientation 
to the world of work. Here again, representatives of the youth 
groups might help by utilizing the programs of oertain nonvoca- 
tional youth clubs In giving orientation about occupational 
areas to all of the students. 

By the time the student is in the 10th or 11th grade he 
has had a chance to enter several types of nonvocational groups 
which may help him with his social adjustment, provide academic 
recognition, and extra curricular activities. These activities, 
while important are not germaine to this paper. It is always 
possible for the academically inclined person to join in career 
development programs at any time during his academic career. 
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The student who ohoso career development experiences 
should have in grades 9 > 10, 11, and 12 the opportunity to 
participate in local school, State wide, and if possible 
national youth group activities* After these experiences 
the student is prepared to go on to additional vocational 
education at the community college, the area technical school, 
and similar institution where again he will have the chance 
of local, State, and National youth group activity. 

The outcome of these experiences will be the entrance of 
a better equipped person into the world of work, community 
activities, and citizenship* 

The high school student who has decided not t< go into 
the career development programs, finds that his experiences 
including nonvooational youth groups, equipped him for college 
education and entrance into various community organizations* 
Following his collegiate experiences this person, like the 
graduate of the vocational education program, will enter the 
world of work, community activities, and citizenship better 
prepared them if he had not had the advantage of youth group 
activities* 

It would seem that there are two major courses of action 
concerning various youth groups which must be considered* 

There iB one set of youth group activities which are specific- 
ally oriented to the reimbursed vocational education programs 
of the school* These programs are oound by the provisions of 
Federal Law and regulation inasmuch as they are an integral 
part of the instructional program* The members of these pro- 
grams must be bonefide vocational education students* Pro- 
visions must be made, of course, so that any student who wishes 
to enter the career development can do so and at the aame time 
have available the advantages of the concomitant youth organi- 
zation activities 

The constraints created for vocational education youth 

? roups are the results of the close relationship between the 
nstructional program the youth group activities* Because 
they are so closely interrelated, the policies and procedures 
of vocational educational education impact upon the supporting 
youth groups* For instance, membership in some youth groups 
is not open to persons in private for profit schools unless 
they are under the direct supervision of public education* 

This is a requirement of vocational education and, therefore, 
it is also a requirement affecting the youth group* Another 
example is found in the membership requirements which require 
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a person to be a bonefide vocational student# this restricts 
persons taking the "college prep" program. 

The second youth group choice which need to be discussed 
is that of the youth group which does not meet the requirements 
of vocational education as to membership requirements or rela- 
tion to instructional program. This may be an academic club# 
a socially oriented group or athletic organization. These 
groups provide valuable experiences to their members# they are 
valuable to the school arid the individual! but they are not 
vocational youth organizations. 

This second class of youth groups will probably always 
include more students than the total membership of vocational 
youth groups. The system of vocational education and of 
general education must provide for the benefits of youth 
activities to all students. The basic constraint found by 
the vocational youth groups is that it must be "of# by# and 
for" vocational students while this constraint is not found 
among the nonvocational clubs. 

In summary there is a need to recognize the interelation- 
ships of the educational system and to apply the most effective 
devices to improve the product of the educational system.... 
the studenti 

There is a need to be careful with the resources available 
so that each student can have a chance to develop his capacities 
to the maximum. 

Youth groups exist as a traditional and viable part of 
vocational and technical education. Their importance has been 
recognized by national attention by vocational educators 
through meetings and reports. 

There are both unique and common purposes for vocational 
youth organizations. Both characteristics should be strength- 
ened. 



There is a difference between vocational youth groups and 
youth groups. Both have their place in the educational system. 

There is a system to vocational education which can be 
supported by youth group activities. 

Preplanning to operate the vocational education system 
should involve preplanning of its supporting youth organization 
activities. 



Youth group activities can extend as far as the elementary 
school as part of an orientation to the world of work program* 

All students oan profit from youth group activities and both 
vocational and nonvocational programs have value. 

Vocational youth group aotivities should be available as 
early as possible in the learning experienoe sequence. 

The overall objectives of both vocational and nonvocational 
youth aotivities support the same goals of "better equipped 
persons to enter the world of work and community activities." 



NEW DIRECTIONS FOR YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Thomas GaDioi.no* 



A review of the handbooks distributed by the various 
youth organisations in our country, brings out certain basic 
concepts inherent in their organization which possibly should 
be considered through more careful study. For example! 

FHA i "Who may join FHA?" 

"Any student—who is taking or has taken Home 
Economics." 

m* "The basic requirement for membership-student in 
a program of Vocational Agriculture in high school. 
"Aim and Purposes of FFA - I believe in the future 
of farming--" "To develop competent,-- rural and 
agricultural leadership—" 

VIC A > "To unite in common bond all students enrolled in 
trade and industrial education." 

As we read these quotations, certain questions may arise i 

"Are students who are interested in the many other 
occupations embraced within the "agriculture" 
family possibly discouraged from doing so by the 
title and the aims of the FFA group?" "Is the term 
"nurses" in FNA, which instantly implies in our 
society that this organization is for girls only , a 
deterrent to boys and those who may be interested 
in other health and medicine occupations?" 

"Does FHA carry the same implication as FNA above 
when actually the broad field of Home Economics 
offers many opportunities to boys and should be 
open to them?" 

Generally speaking, membership in our vocational youth 
organizations appears to assume too little a responsibility 
for building the interests of uninvolved students but rather 
is ready to serve the student who had already made a fairly 
specific career choice or who has demonstrated a strong inter- 
est by enrolling in a vocational education program. Because 
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of this arrangement another question* of grave oonoern in these 
troubled times* should be posedi 

"How many Blaok and Puerto Rican students or any 
other minority members* are eligible to enroll 
in youth clubs* having such regulations?" 

Marvin J. Feldman, Program Offioer of the Ford Foundation, 
stressed the need for broadening foundations for future career 
choices at a recent conference when he stated i " The failure of 
vocational education to serve larger numbers ^.s directly re - 
lated to the faot that the vocational system has no voice in 
the preparation of students for its programs ." 

Thus* Mr. Feldman and 1 are in agreement except in the 
instance where he states I "the vocational system has po voice t" 
I would approaoh it from another angle and add that the "voca- 
tional system has not adequately pommlted itself to helping 
students by providing early sohool experiences so that they may 
become better acquainted with their potentials for vocational 
choices. 

No doubv there are numerous instances where exploration 
and orientation i8 provided by vocational youth organisations 
to younger students as an aid to their making vocational plans. 
However* it is my feeling that if this is the case* ana if 
there is aotually adequate attention given to suoh a funotion* 
then it should be spelled out in the youth leadership manuals. 

At this point 1 would like to take the opportunity to 
offer some comments that hopefully might be an aid in estab- 
lishing a broader rationale for youth organisations which may 
better serve the needs of all youth. 

In the Spring of 1964* J. Win Payne* President of the 
American Association of School Administrators* appointed a 
special commission and charged it with responsibility for 
identifying and stating in clear and concise fashion major 
educational imperatives that must be at the forefront as 
curriculums are modified* instructional methods revised* and 
organisational patterns reshaped in order to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our country in one of its most dynamic indus- 
trial periods. One of the nine imperatives is "To prepare 
people for the world of work." The listing of this particular 
imperative is based on the awareness of ever-increasing work 
changes in our highly technical society. There is no question 
that youth organisations to Vocational Education subscribe* 

100$ to this idea. 
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In considering the changes in the work world* the U. S. 
President's Committee on Youth Employment has indicated that 
three hundred thousand jobs are being wiped out each month by 
automation* and only two hundred thousand new jobs are being 
created* 

On the other side of the coin* as presented in a 1968 
study* each year approximately two and a half million students 
are graduated from American high schools. Of these* 53!* con- 
tinue their education at institutions of higher learning with 
approximately p0% of this group not completing their training. 
The remaining •?#, some 1,1?5»000 young men and women* termin- 
ate their formal education with high school graduation. Add 
to this the approximately 100*000 who drop out each year before 
completing high school* and one finds a yearly total of over 
two million students who terminate their education at the 12th 
grade level* or earlier. About 400*000 of these students have 
some marketable vocational training in high school. The re- 
maining 1.5 million enter the labor market with little or no 
real skills* and as we know* the existing market offers few 
opportunities for these unskilled workers. This is the group 
that youth organizations should become more concerned about. 
Especially since most of the group is comprised of minority 
representation. 

The choice of an occupation is vitally important to the 
national wolfare. Unrealistic* poorly developed career 
decisions hinder the individual from reaching his potential 
and also deprive the nation of needed valuable energy* 
creativity* and productivity. A nation's most valuable re- 
source is a trained labor force. 

In spite of the great importance of work to the nation 
and to the individual, today we find a large percentage of our 
young people preparing unrealistically on the basis of their 
preference for the more glamorous professional or "status" 
jobs. This is shown by Investigations that have statistically 
demonstrated the discrepancies between the occupational pref- 
erence of young people and the occupational distribution o i 
our existing employed population. ’ Only twelve in every one 
hundred individuals in the average community will find their 
occupational futures in medicine* law, teaching, nursing, 
dietetics* engineering, or other professions. Citizens and 
parents must come to realize that over eighty per cent of the 
young people entering the labor market will be needed in occu- 
pations other than the professions. While particular prestige 
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has been attached to education for the professions and related 
occupations, other equally important vocations have been given 
somewhat lower priority and less attention. Such insights as 
these should induce us, as educators, to provide experiences 
which will foster a broadened understanding of work related to 
the individual interest and potential skills of all the stu- 
dents that is appropriate to the student and attuned to our 
ever changing technological society, 

Why should these points be of such great concern to edu- 
cators involved in youth leadership, What affect might ex- 
periences through club. membership have in reducing some of 
these problems? Specifically, how do career patterns develop 
and why should this be of interest to youth group leaders? 

Action research relating to theories of career development 
have resulted in some fairly concrete recommendations for 
types of activities beet suited for the later school years 
such as vocational programs and vocational dubs but as yet 
guidelines have not been developed for the early years where 
foundations for future choices are said to be established, 

Socio-economic level, family structure and background, 
personality, specialabilities, intelligence, physioal attributes 
and many other factors integrate to create a combined impact 
on the nature and development of the young students behaviorial 
pattern or learning style, The manner in which theso forces 
impinge on one another influences the direction of the student's 
thinking and how he interacts with his environment, himself 
and others. The further development and refinement of the 
student's vocational awareness should serve to complement the 
existing school curriculum making it relevant to his individual 
nature, 

The young school student may make what are commonly termed 
"tentative" choices which will help to motivate him in attaining 
desired learning, The exploration of such "tentative" career 
choices provides a climate in which the school and particularly 
a "career club" may help him to expand his appreciation of his 
total personality and of the world in which he lives, Thus, 
it would seem that more efforts are needed at a time prior to 
the stage of life when membership in youth organizations is 
now made available. Youth leaders should commit themselves to 
the involvement of students curing their pre-vocational choice 
period in an effort to broaden their experiences so that more 
realistic career choices may come about, 
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Two possible avenues are open to youi 



1. Expand the programs of organizations such asi 
FNAi to Future Health and Medical Careers* thus 
opening the club to all arehs of interest as 
well as to boys. 

FHAi to Future Home Economics Careers and then 
conducting beefed-up public relations program 
to show the boys that they can belong too. 

FFAi to Future Agricultural Careers* thus encom- 
passing forestry* food processing* horticulture* 
etc.* and opening the way for girls and others 
to join. 

2. Encourage the school to sponsor a Career Explor - 
ation Club that would represent an opportunity 
Tor all students "to become acquainted with the 
exciting challenges found in preparing for and 
entering a vocational program." 

This would be particularly helpful to the student who is 
not goal "oriented". This second avenue should be based in a 
broad* exploratory type setting* open to students grades 7-12. 
It may include some of the following aspects i 

. CAREER EXPLORATION CLUB . 

A. U sing Students' Abilities and Interests 

Identifying the strengths of students will aid in planning 
subsequent learning activities. A youth organization advisor 
can capitalize on the students' hobbies* interests and skills 
which are related to occupations: Preparing an interest and 

abilities profile record on each student will enable the club 
advisor to utilize the available resources already established 
within the group. Such hobbies and interests as model car 
making* stamp and coin collecting* sports* art* orafts* photo- 
graphy* astronomy, interviewing, writing, and dramatizing can 
be the career club starting point for developing vocational 
interests# Given the opportunity to express these varied 
abilities and interests within the career club setting repre- 
sents a supportive motivational factor already inherent within 
the students themselves. 

B. Local Places Survey 

As the students consider the different career areas, they 
will recognize such concepts as "interdependent community 
living." They will realize that man depends on others for his 
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living standard* needs* well being* etc* One possible activity 
would be the listing of all the enterprises that are found in 
the community. The students could report to their fellow club 
members their findings and tell how the various enterprises 
contribute to the well being of all of the. citizens living in 
a community. 

C. Resource People Survey 

(1) Compiling a list of people in the community or nearby 
towns who can bo interviewed* or called upon as guest speakers 
will not only help students learn about work* but will relate 
the job or industry to people they "know,'* Career club advisors 
can start with their immediate work environment* members of the 
faculty* the principal* and the maintenance personnel readily 
available for interviews. 

(2) The Yellow Pages of the telephone book and the adver- 
tisements in the newspaper can be valuable guides to local 
businesses* schools and professional people. The survey alone 
will give students a knowledge of the community's involvement. 

( 3 ) Be sure to invite local PHA, PNA, VICA and other club 
members to participate in all facets of this program. Club 
members may be willing to "adopt" the younger students. 

D. Guest Speakers 

Having a list of guest speakers representing different 
occupational facets of the community would enable the club 
advisors to present qualified people to their students. Their 
presentations and follow-up discussions with the students 
would represent an effective method for providing vocational 
knowledge. Students may wish to develop a directory of re- 
source people whom they can contact at some later time for 
further information or with whom they could visit and watch 
at work. 

E. Literature and Places to Write Survey 

(1) Researching information is a common aspect of career 
exploration. Students can compile bibliographies of stories* 
books* magazines* trade publications. Advisors can encourage 
students to discover for themselves* for example* as many topic 
related occupations as they can within a given area of study 
found in their school subjects. One particular activity would 
be a game of who can find occupations that no one else did. 
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Another activity would be to trace the origin of some of the 
essential professions and occupations needed today, or some 
that have become obsolete. 

(2) The students can locate addresses of the Chamber of 
Commerce, labor organizations, manufacturing plants, schools 
and county extension service offices, state and local govern- 
ment services, etc. from which additional written information 
or even capable speakers may be invited. This activity as 
well as the one above can promote improved library skills, 
reading tables of contents and indexes, writing bibliographies 
and letter writing techniques, essential to career development. 

F. Student Booklets 

Student booklets can be an organized compilation of mater- 
ial and data reflecting various aspects of career knowledge. A 
pictorial study of man's past and present environment, endeavors 
for food, housing, protection and recreation would illustrate 
the vocational aspects of cooperative living. Many other areas 
suggested here readily lend themselves to topics that may be 
incorporated in booklet form. Also, many students may have 
talents that may be expressed through models, n:ock-ups or 
drawings. 

G. Photography as a Survey Technique 

Students, having an interest in photography, can collect 
slides or enlargements showing local people at work as well as 
the tools and equipment they use. A club room display of such 
illustrations will help the students to view and discuss the 
occupational areas necessary for community living. 

Many students will have opportunities to visit other 
areas within and outside our State, thereby providing more 
available places for photographic surveys. 

Encourage the students to get pictures taken of themselves 
so that they may readily "see" what they look like doing various 
tasks. This is an important aspect of "self-identity," 

H. Identification with Other Times and Places 



Club Advisors can provide comparative learning activities 
by having the club members make contrasting studies of man's 
occupational efforts. An example of this would be a study of 
modern agriculture in the U. S. in relation to the early 
colonial agricultural status. 
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Students in another comparative study may enjoy playing 
soldier by having an imaginative "Revolutionary soldier" 
interview a modern soldier of today, asking him questions 
regarding food, guns, communication, mode of travel, occupa- 
tions in the army, etc. In another "comparison" situation 
the students may role play a Brazilian farmer talking with an 
American farmer. Such activities reflecting change and dif- 
ferences of time and place will enable the students to realize 
that when today's young people are ready to enter the labor 
market, they will find the world different from what it is at 
present. What changes can be foreseen might be a good topic 
of discussion, 

I. Dramatization 



Role playing is a valuable technique in having students 
project themselves as different people reflecting time and 
place. Students can gain insights as to the setting of the 
stories to be projected as well as the social, economic and 
political aspects which may arise from time to time. The 
students may wish to project themselves as statesmen, mer- 
chants, sailors, nurses, etc. in dramatic skits. Vicarious 
experiences such as these help students to broaden their pro- 
spec+.ives of the world about them and, at the same time, 
enable them to "see themselves" in an "imaginative environment." 
Snap shots, movie films or best of all video-tapes would be 
helpful in conveying the story. 

J . Field Trios 

Advisors can encourage the club members to be attentive 
to the occupational aspects of any class and club trip. If 
students would observe people and what they do in the work 
world, they would have ample opportunities to consider the 
wide range of occupations. From class trips, students' inter- 
ests may be motivated toward specific vocational studies. One 
student may wish to focus upon occupations associated with 
types of transportation, another communication, etc. The 
interests of students naturally will differ and it will be a 
challenge for the advisor to guide the students along their 
various paths of interests. 

K. Audio-Visual Materials 



The availability of audio-visual aids does enable advisors 
to select films, filmstrips, etc. which would project a voca- 
tional awareness to man’s creative endeavors within his given 
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environment. Through these aids, club members can see differ- 
ent people living in "a given environment at a given time." 

The selective use of commercial television also is a 
worthwhile source for developing vocational interests. Since 
there are programs which feature man in various occupational 
roles, advisors can choose or recommend certain ones with the 
purpose of supplementing the educational program in the various 
classes attended by club members. 

Some students may wish to make slides, film, video-tapes, 
audio-tapes, drawings, models, etc. for viewing and discussion. 
Bulletin boards, displays, exhibits, demonstrations, etc. would 
open other areas for students to express individual abilities 
and interests and expand avenues of learning and vocational 
awareness. 

L. Part-Time Job Explorations 

(1) The younger students may be buddied-up with older stu- 
dents in the various organized club activities and "job" 
assignments. Older students as labor laws permit, may be 
assisted and guided in part-time job experiences that may be 
worthwhile in motivating them towards career choices. 

(2) Related job knowledge may include interviewing tech- 
niques, completing application forms, labor laws, how to hold 

a job, progressing on the job, insurance, keeping a budget, etc. 

I believe that it may be appropriate to conclude with this 
"vocationally" oriented point i 

"Build a better mouse trap and the world will beat a path 
to your door." Rephrased we may state it» 

"Build a better vocational program and the students will 
beat a path to your class." 

However, this is an entirely, misleading concept as any 
Distributive Education man will inform you. Before you can 
sell one mouse trap, or fill one seat in a vocational program - 
you will have to advertise . The informed student is the one 
who can make the best choice of orientation and exploration 
in which all students can become involved is essential to the 
success of any vocational program. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES FOR SOCIO-ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGED 



Based on the assumption that youth activities should be 
designed to take into consideration the unique characteristics 
of the disadvantaged, the following provides information on 
the disadvantaged life-style. 

They have low socio-economic status, low economic level 
of the father's occupation! low parent education, low parent 
and youth expectation. 

These students have a powerful drive to leave school which 
evolves out of a combination of dislike for school and academic 
difficulty. These factors are inseparable and, like an endless 
spiral, are reinforcing to the point of no return. The evolu- 
tion of failure and rejection of school starts early and fre- 
quently is due to a combination of poor health, malnutrition, 
maldevelopment affecting the child's learning potential compli- 
cated by a lack of accomodation, and frequently, rejection by 
school. In addition, educational deprivation has resulted in 
insufficient perceptual discrimination, attentions! mechanisms 
and lowered levels of skill development. Children have not 
learned to use adults as sources of academic information. 

Verbal skills are often underdeveloped and directed toward 
local rather than standard usage. 

Intensive frustration ultimately leads to aggression both 
at school and within the general environment. Due to the 
nature of slums, the cultural milieu of the neighborhood often 
encourages and rewards aggressive behavior. Indeed, the child 
often sees this type of action as the only way to survive. In 
some groups the masculine role demands physical prowess, bra- 
vado and dominance. This is not comprehended, nor accommodated, 
by most teachers. 

Since schools still use the normal curve to determine 
success and failure, half of all children must repeatedly ex- 
perience a sense that no matter what they do, no matter how 
hard they work, they can never experience full approbation 
from teachers -- an approbation so easily granted to others 
in their classes. For poor children, and those handicapped 
by language and deprivations, the lack of approbation and the 
sense of failure contributes to a firm belief that no matter 
what they do they cannot succeed — and therefore, they feel 
that they have no control over their lives. 
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After the school has identified the student as a deviant 
he is labelled and this effects his identity, status and 
career in school. The student is then caught in a vise from 
which it is nearly impossible to extricate himself. When the 
school then provides intensive counseling, curriculum change, 
revision of grading and retention policies with individuali- 
zation, granting of decision-making power to the student and 
prevocatlonal assistance, the direction is frequently altered. 

There also appears to be evidence to the effect that 
successful training and work in one field leads to employment 
stability, not necessarily limited to that field. Prevoca- 
tional work experience and entry jobs therefore should be 
viewed as steps in preparing the student for ultimate identi- 
fication of satisfying employment situations. It is important 
to note that many youth, who experience satisfactory job 
training, loo^ forward to and enter further vocational training 
programs. 

The future of programs designed to prepare youth for em- 
ployment depends, to a serious extent, on national and local 
unemployment levels. The young employee, especially from a 
minority group, is the first to be discharged and the last to 
be employed when there is an increase in competition for jobs. 
Therefore, self help youth activities which deal with both the 
internal and external characteristics of the disadvantaged are 
mandated. 
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THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
OR VOCATIONAL YOUTH ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 

Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld# 



The need for social and recreational activities and a 
sense of belonging to a group are needs which are unfulfilled 
where mentally retarded children are concerned. It is the 
purpose of this paper to help determine how youth organizations 
in vocational education can serve mentally retarded youth by 
meeting the above-mentioned needs. 

Many definitions^- of mental retardation, which appear in 
the literature, are difficult to use because they are highly 
technical or overly simplified. To obtain a fairly clear un- 
derstanding, it seems important to know thati 

1. Mental retardation is not a disease or illness. 

2. Mental retardation is a condition, as deafness or 
blindness is a condition. 

3. Mental retardation is the end result, not the 
process resulting from illness or infection 
that occured before, during, or immediately 
after birth. 

4. Mental retardation is not the same thing as mental 
illness. 

5. Mental retardation is not a simple I.Q. score. 

Mental retardation refers to subaverage general intellec- 
tual functioning which originates during the developmental 
period of a child and is associated with impairment in one or 
more of the following* 

1. Maturation 

2. Learning, and 

3. Social Adjustment 

Subaverage refers to performance v/hich is more than a 
minus one Standard Deviation below the population mean of the 
age group involved on measures of general intellectual functioning 

#Dr. Hirshfeld is the Chairman of the Distributive Education 
Department at Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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General Intellectual Functioning refers to the assessment 
of intellectual level by performance on one or more objective 
tests which have been developed for the purpose, (e.g. The 
Stanf ord-Binet, Weschsler Intelligence Scale for Children) . 

Developmental Period refers to the period from birth to 
approximately sixteen (16) years of age. This criterion is in 
accord with the traditional concept of mental retardation with 
respect to age and serves to distinguish mental retardation 
from other disorders of human behavior. 

Rate of Maturation refers to the rate of sequential de- 
velopment of self-help skills of infancy and early childhood. 

In early years of development, adaptive behavior is assessed 
in terms of such self-help skills as sitting, crawling, standing 
v/alking, talking, habit training, and interacting with age peers 
In addition, other manifestations of sensory-motor development 
skills is of prime importance as a criterion of mental retarda- 
tion during pre-school years. 

Learning Ability refers to the facility with which know- 
ledge is acquired as a function of experience. Learning dif- 
ficulties are usually more evident in the academic situation. 

If these difficulties are mild in degree, they may not become 
apparent until the child enters school. Impaired learning 
ability is therefore significant as a qualifying condition 
of mental retardation during the school years. 

Social Adjustment is particularly important as a qualifying 
condition of mental retardation at the adult level where it is 
assessed in terms of the degree to which the individual is able 
to maintain himself independently in the community and in gain- 
ful employment as well as by his ability to meet and conform to 
other personal and social age years. Social adjustment is 
generally reflected in the level and manner in which the child 
relates to parents, other adults and age peers. 2 

Only the group of retardates known as "educable mentally 
retarded" will be planned for since they are the ones most 
commonly found in the schools in regular or special classes. 

The educable mentally retarded pupils have been defined as 
having I.Q. scores betv/een 50 and 75 and as having, or a 
prognosis that they will have, learning difficulties in the 
regular grades. 3 in other words, the educable mentally re- 
tarded have difficulty in school because their intellectual 



development is only about one-half to three-fourths of the 
average child. 

CHARACTERISTICS t 

Among the most important facts to remember about the 
characteristics of the educable mentally retarded are« 

(a) they are shared with both normal and gifted peers — 
differences are a matter of degree and not of kind 

(b) few children will exhibit all of the characteristics 
to be discussed* and 

(c) many of the characteristics sire subject to positive 
change if the right combination of understanding and 
treatment is employed. 

The unique characteristic of the mentally retarded is 
intellectual subnormality and all that this implies in class- 
room behavior and performance. In this respect, there is an un- 
evenness in the achievement of these children. The ingredi- 
ents of intellectual subnormality (limited ability to reason, 
to cope with abstract concepts, and to perceive essential 
facts, and effect relevant relationships) help to emphasize 
low achievement as classroom tasks invoke more and more of 
these abilities in the solution of learning problems. 

The educable mentally retarded compare unfavorably on 
most traits with pupils of average and above-average intellect. 
The retarded tend to be inferior while the gifted tend to be 
superior. They are more nearly like children with normal and 
above intellect in physical and motor characteristics than in 
any other trait. ^ Nevertheless, they tend to be slightly 
ligh+er in weight and slightly shorter in stature than the 
average, though if socioeconomic levels were controlled, this 
might not occur. They are somewhat more handicapped in motor 
skills and are even more below par in the finer and more 
intricate motor coordination skills. This finding is extremely 
important for educational practices since many educators 
believed that the mentally retarded who were unsuccessful in 
academic areas should have a curriculum which emphasized arts 
and crafts. The mentally retarded were not particularly suc- 
cessful under such a teaching emphasis since they lacked the 
necessary fine motor skills. For vocational educators, this 
is very important to know since tasks which require the finer 
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and more intricate motor coordination should be restructured 
so that they can be performed by mentally retarded children, 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT i 

The educable mentally retarded placed' in regular class- 
rooms obtained lower social status positions than their 
intellectually superior peers. 5 In other words, the retarded 
are socially segregated even when they are physically inte- 
grated into the regular classes. The regarded children are 
not rejected by their classmates because they are slow in 
learning school subjects, but generally due to lack of clean- 
liness and unacceptable behavior patterns, of aggressiveness- 
probably as a reaction to failure. Teachers must work hard 
at developing in the retarded behavioral patterns which will 
make them more acceptable to others. 

Retarded pupils as a group have a higher expectancy for 
failure than the intellectually normal. Thus, in a novel 
task, it is exceedingly important to give initial success 
experiences to counter this generalized expectancy for failure 
and to establish a higher level of aspiration than would 
ordinarily be set. There are numerous club activities which 
lend themselves to success experiences. For example, VICA sug- 
gests the following club activities which the mentally retarded 
could no doubt participate ini safety campaigns, clean-up, 
paint-up projects, needy family project, get out and vote pro- 
ject, ushering at various events, parents’ banquet, employer- 
employee banquets, picnics, dances, hayrides, athletic 
activities, talent night, lookouts, participation in club 
meetings, etc. 

LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS ! 

Educable retardates are able to learn, retain and transfer 
quite complex motor and verbal skills, according to their 
mental ages.° Once they have thoroughly learned, they may 
retain as well as the average even on a long-term basis. The 
implication for teachers is clear. They must select tasks 
which are brief enough and easy enough for the retarded to 
learn. Then there must be much overlearning (successfully re- 
peated trials) immediately. Under such carefully controlled 
conditions, the retarded may retain as much simple rote learning 
material which does not involve intellectual manipulation as 
normals of the same age. 
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A significant characteristic of the mentally retarded is 
their short attention span. As vocational educators, we must 
plan learning activities which can be completed quickly and 
successfully. Perhaps the most common error made in teaching 
the educable mentally retarded is expecting them to work up 
to their chronological age rather than their mental age. When 
a teacher knows the mental age of a pupil, he can easily con- 
vert this to corresponding grade capacity by applying the Rule 
of Five. Five subtracted from the mental age equals the 
grade level at which a pupil has the intellectual capacity 
to function. 

Estimated MA = 

xuu 

For anyone sixteen (16) years of age and older, the cor- 
rected CA division would remain at 15-0. For example, a seven- 
teen (1?) year old with an I.Q. of 60 would have an estimated 
HA of 9-0, and should be working at the fourth grade level. 

Estimated MA = * 9 years 

9 years - 5 = 4th grade level 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED RETARDATES t 

Numerous studies? have outlined certain personal traits 
which characterized successfully employed retardates. Some of 
the important characteristics listed were* a favorable per- 
sonal appearance, a pleasing personality, acceptable social 
behavior, and good work attitudes. In analyzing reasons for 
lack of vocational success among the educable mentally re- 
tarded, studies have shown that about one-third of the failures 
were due to difficulty in community adjustment rather than in 
job adjustment. Thus, job skills alone are no guarantee of 
success. Employees look for not only vocational proficiency, 
but also those traits and attitudes which can be acquired by 
participation in vocational club activities. A variety of 
activities can help the child acquire the all-important accept- 
able behaviors which employers desire. Classroom meetings and 
field trips are learning situations that help the child practice 
what is expected of him. Through such activities as waiting in 
line for a bus, paying fere, and getting off at the right stop, 
the child engages in essential activities which are necessary 
for later vocational success. Classroom discussion reinforces 
these experiences and stimulates additional learnings of 
important and socially acceptable behaviors. A side effect is 
that the child gains feelings of personal security. 

The following section contains selections from the Mt. 
Vernon, New York Curriculum for the Educable Mentally Retarded. 
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Junior High School Group C.A. 13-15 



The World of Work 

Overview of Job Opportunities 

A. Job areas for boys (after community survey) 

B, Job areas for girls (after community survey) 

Self-Evaluation for Vocational Placement i 
a. Analysis of job requirements 

1, Relationships of job in typical areas 

A. food trades 

B, garment trades 

2 , Individual (typical) job analysis 

A. food trades 

B, household service 

C, auto maintenance (boys) j care of children 
(girls) 

D, building mainter ance (boys) j care of sick 
(girls) 

E. garment trades 

F. cleaning, pressing, laundering 

3, Related individual needs for employability 

A. emotional stability 

1. not facing facts 

2. not meeting new situations successfully 

2 . fighting — irritability 
. bragging — showing off 
5. not completing a job 

B, physical development and health 
1, strength 

2. cleanliness (inward and outward) 

3. skin and hair 
k, teeth 

C. manual dexterity (with examples from) 

1, garment trades 
2. food trades 

D. social maturity 
1 . manners 
2. appearance 
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E. academic achievement (facts vs. fiction with 
examples from) 

1, cashier (market or restaurant) 

2, delivery hoy or girl 

3, designer 

4, cutter 

F, social adjustment 

1. belonging 

a. group 

b, society 

4, Opportunities for advancement in each of the six 
areas* 

b. measurement of pupil's potentials against job 
requirements 

1. analysis of typical jobs 

a. nature of work 

b. proximity of work 

c. hours and wages 

d. opportunities for advancement 

e. expenses while working 

2, self-analysis 

a. school record 





1. 


academic 




2. 


attendance and punctuality 




3. 


self-control 


b. 


4, health and physique 
interests and likes 


c. 


experience 




1. 


after school 




2. 


summer 


d. 


nei 


ghborhood reputation 
ily awareness and attitude 


e. 


fam 



3. meshing of job with self 
Necessary learning for getting a Jobi 

a. Wage items 

1. hours worked each day 

2. total hours worked per week . 

3. overtime wage 

4. social security deduction 

5. inoome tax deduction 

b. Telephone usage 

1. using directory 

2. dialing 

3. telephone manners 

c. getting to the job 
1* city geography 
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a. borough 

b. city as a whole 

c. tunnels 

d. ferries* railroad terminals 

2. street plans 

3. street guides (Red Book) 

4 transit maps 

5» transit routes 

d. letters of application 



e. the interview 

1. necessary information to have before coming 

2. necessary papers to bring 

3. appearance and cleanliness 

4. manners during the interview 

f. the job application blank 

g. unions 
Ways to Get a Jobt 

a. "pull vs. punch" 

b. personal search 

1. importance of "pavement pounding" 

2. the "how" of "pavement pounding" 

c. Want-ads 

1. reading 

2. finding in a newspaper 

3. evaluating 

a. with respect to integrity 

b. with respect to self 

d. employment agencies 

1. locating (and finding transportation to) 

2. evaluating 

2 . forms of private agenciec 
• state employment forms 

e. The Bureau 

1. employment services 
2. ways of contracting 

3. forms (including Pre-Employment Questionnaire) 
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f. rehabilitation service 

1. reasons for using (qualifications) 

2. way 8 of using 
3» forms 

Wavs of Holding a Job > 

a. necessary qualities 

1* friendliness* politeness 

2, cooperation 

3, interest# industry# persistence 

4, cleanliness 

5# honesty, truthfulness (danger of half-truths) 

6» trustworthiness 
7. 6elf-control 

8# willingness to improve# ability to take honest 
criticism 

9. punctuality, regularity of attendance 
10, thrift (including care of tools and supplies) 

b* licensing 

c. civil service 

Senior High School Group C,A. 16 - Graduation 

The Worker As A Citizen 

Getting Along on the Job i 

a. getting a iob 

1. analyzing the Job 
2# self-analysis 

2 , preparing for the job 
» applying for the Job 

b* holding a job 

1. relationships with employer 

a* seeing the employees point of view 

b. thrift on the jobi care of tools# materials 
and buildings 

c. reliability on the job 

1» attendance and punctuality 
2* honesty 

3, facing facts# accepting criticisms 
4, completing the job 
relationships with employees 
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a. person to person 

1. shearing tools, lunohes, products (quotas) 

2. sharing friendships 

3. interdependence of individual and group 

a. health habits 

b, safety habits 

4, relationships with organizations 

a. knowledge of unions 

1. membership to secure a job 

2. membership benefits 

3» membership responsibilities 

4. sponsor 

5. application 

6. certification for job requirements 

7. initiation fee 

8. dues 

b. abiding by union regulations 

1. hours 

2, scale of wage 

2 . obedience to union directions 
. reports on union violations 

Getting Along as a Citizen ! 

a. voting 

1. reasons for voting 

2. legal requirements for voting 

3. method of voting 

4. method of choosing a candidate 

b. obedience to laws 

One can readily 6ee from the curriculum described that most 
of the work involved has a direct bearing on vocational training. 
Most of the work covered lends itself to vocational club activi- 
ties* The most pressing question is, "Should vocational youth 
organizations and activities be restructured to include the 
mentally retarded?" To answer this question# I am proposing 
three approaches i 

The first would be to use our present club structure and 
admit mentally retarded youth as members although they are not 
enrolled in a specific vocational program as distributive edu- 
cation or trade and industrial education. They could partici- 
pate in all the club's activities including holding an office. 
Where possible, competitive activities should be devised so as 
to enable these youngsters to compete with otner mentally re- 
tarded youth. 
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The second approach would be to have club chapters of 
only mentally retarded youth as part of the existing voca- 
tional club structure, They would participate as any other 
chapter, The difficulty here is that mentally retarded 
youth should have the opportunity to integrate with other 
youth and with separate chapters* this would only happen at 
regional or state conferences. 

The third approach would be a national vocational youth 
organization for mentally retarded youth. Leaders in special 
education and vocational education would set up this organiza- 
tion on the lines of the vocational youth organizations now in 
existence, The difficulty with this approach is that it would 
take many years to develop and would once again isolate men- 
• ally retarded youth, 

In any case# there is no doubt in my mind that we# in 
vocational education must do something to include mentally re- 
tarded youth in our programs, The time is now I What are you 
going to do? 






1, Definitions are quoted or paraphrased fromi 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP YOUTH WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS - HANDICAPPED 

by 

Dr. Richard J. Holman* 

(NOTE » This presentation was reproduced from the taped sessions 
of the Institute) 

I don't know how many of you are familiar with the State 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation network* so being a typical 
bureaucrat, I thought I might take a few seconds and give you 
some figures. We've got to have figures to exist in Washing- 
ton. Our agency, through the Federal Government and through- 
out states is very much involved with the handicapped youth. 
Approximately 23^ of persons rehabilitated by state vocational 
rehabilitation agencies have, both in fiscal 1966 and 196?, 
been under 20 years of age. In fiscal 196?, this amounted to 
approximately 40,000 young men and women, As a result of our 
•65 amendments, State Plans for vocational rehabilitation were 
amended to insure that no lower age limit is made, and this, 
incidentally, has always been a problem with us. The age 
limit is 16 while under the new amendment this would no longer 
be in effect to eliminate a youngster just because of age. 

This is extremely important for organizations such as those 
represented here, if nothing more than to refer youngsters to 
vocational rehabilitation agencies* Now most of our very 
successful program involved, incidentally cooperative agree- 
ments with special education in vocational education and vo- 
cational rehabilitation and roughly there cure aporoximately 
2,000 programs like this throughout the country. So that is 
the end of my commercial on rehabilitation* 

In 20 minutes or less now, I am going to try to create 
95 change agents. I'll be satisfied if 1 get one. I would 
like to take seme time and talk with you about young people 
who want to participate, can participate, and will partici- 
pate, but are many times denied the process of participation 
for many reasons. This person is a "handicapped youth." It 
is my position that there is no such enity as a handicapped 
youth, but rather a young person with special needs and 
problems. Handicapped youths want everything that a so-called 



•tor. Holman is Specialist, Mentally Handicapped, Division of 
Disability Services, Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare*Washington, D. C. 
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normal youth wants. Probably he wants it more than the other 
so-called normals* because he can never get it in any class. 

I'm not trying to split hairs to make ray point. But I am 
setting my position to reflect that the handicapped person 
must be considered as an individual and should be included 
in greater numbers in youth organizations represented here 
today. An active awareness of such youngsters must be the 
responsibility of each club* and each club must make an effort 
and provision for these youngsters. Now I heard some spon- 
taneous comments that some clubs do have these provisions. 

That is fine but all don't* and that's something to work for. 
Vocational rehabilitation over the years has found that this 
only works at the local level. It is very nice for national 
guidelines* for national instructors* for national leaders to 
come in and see that we should involve people in the local 
level, but we find it doesn't work until each individual club 
is active. If I leave here today with nothing more then* I 
would like to convey the idea that each club is responsible 
at the local level to actively involve these youngsters. As 
organization leaders* you all should be aware and probably 
are aware of some of the following factors which many times 
rule out the young person with special problems. Of course* 
there are many* many* many more variables which keep young- 
sters and young people from dubs, from the tupe of clubs 
represented here* and I don't have enough time to go over 
many of them. So I just picked out three that I thought 
were critical. Now you don't have to or you probably won't 
agree with me -- that's fine. I think the most critical is 
this* You might have an orthopedically handicapped youngster 
in your area who has some beautiful stock but never enters a 
show that belongs to any FFA organization. I wonder why. 

Or you might find a youngster who has a very scutty piece of 
stock or more importantly who doesn't belong. I wonder why. 

Now as I said* it doesn't take a great deal of sophistication 
and training to pick this youngster out. A second factor which 
rules out young people with special problems is the reaction of 
so-called "normals" to physically or mentally handicapped 
youths. 1 have yet to see many rushing chairman who will 
actively seek out handicapped youth* Many times conclusions 
are drawn from misunderstanding. For example* how many of 
you really have any idea what epilepsy is? We hear it every 
day. Now you don't have to go into great detail or depth* 

But how many of you can walk up to a person who has a tag on 
his forehead stating this is an epileptic and feci comfortable 
around him? Misunderstanding* fear avoidance* prejudice* etc. 
etc.* etc.* etc. These all lead to nothing more than isolation. 
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Here is a good example. Eight-year-old Jim is not attractive, 
because of a birth injury and a left hand slightly crippled 
and he naturally has an overlay of mentally retardation, His 
parents brought him to Sunday school where he sat by himself, 
a spectator at a parade he could not join. • No one spoke to 
him and naturally he spoke to no one. Several parents com- 
plained about having this child in the same class and there 
was talk of moving the family away. Unfortunately, both my 
first and second point cure closely related, and they relate 
to isolation. The third category is called artificial bar- 
riers. Many times and again in all fairness and many times 
unknowingly, organisations and special functions eliminate 
a young person by rules of the game. Some states include in 
their livestock judging what I believe is known as oral pre- 
sentations. The membei: i make a presentation on how he has 
raised a particular animal and this is included in his total 
score. Regardless of the fact that it is good to be normal 
in public and it la good training for the young person, what 
does it have to do with raising a sure winner? More impor- 
tantly, how many young people who have special problems or 
just cannot get up in front of a group, stay home and don't 
participate? The only reason I included this item was to 
stress the point that an individual loses out because of 
some criteria item whioh may or may not have anything to do 
with the primary mission. Now it is very easy to identify 
problems. I've got to see if I can respond to these three 
that I brought up. Now what can you, as leaders and what 
can the various organizations do to create some small posi- 
tive change. Let us take a look in the following previous 
items discussed. 

Individual perceptions and reactions . . . Isolation, 
many times, is one of many outcomes or special problems. 
Knowing this many clubs could actively reach out to the 
young people not in the mainstream of these activities, 

This can be done by special standing committees to generate 
this particular function. If you can't see a committee, 
then have your membership chairman at least be exposed to 
either a rehabilitation counselor -or rehabilitation psycho- 
logist or someone who can break down aomv of these barriers 
which develop for the previous reasons I mentioned, The 
second factor • • » the reaction of "normals" to the handi- 
capped is a rough barrier to overcome. We fight this every 
day. We see it every day. Unfortunately, some people never 
change but I do believe that change has Its best chance with 
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the youth of this country. This is an introductory statement 
on youth in a pamphlet called ’’Boomerang Friendship". It is 
a publication put out by the Teens Aide to the Retarded. It 
is a volunteer youth organization in Texas. You can get this 
and I really suggest that you just write for one copy. Write 
to TARS of Texas, ?04 Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas 
78701. It is a good little pamphlet and it will give you 
guidelines. But I have a real hang-up on getting kids in- 
volved, and David B. Sloans, the Executive Director, makes 
this opening statement. "In every generation adults seem to 
feel that teenagers are less responsible, more unruly, and 
less realistic about life then ’when I was young.' Truth is 
that teenagers are more attached to continual change which 
is the true realism of our fast-moving society than any adult 
Truth is the teenager has more personal self-will, dedication 
and determination that he is playing an ever increasing role 
of importance as young adults from the preceding 'teenage 
generation.’ Truth is more teenagers now are more sophisti- 
cated and more knowledgeable about the world we live in, its 
hopes and its problems than any prior generation of teenagers 
and most of todays adults. A teenager has an abundance of 
energy, enthusiasm, etc. He lacks only experience." This is 
only one reason I wanted to get here. I didn't get on the 
program till the end, but I think we have to, in our very 
stratified agencies, get use to your people. Volunteer 
activities within your groups can and do include something 
similar to the TARS organization in Texas. This group pro- 
vides volunteer baby-sitting, friendship, and help to 
parents with retarded youngsters. Your groups could include 
activities such as this. I know some of you are not, but 
there are still those that don’t get involved with activities 
in mental hospitals, hospitals where there are retarded, and 
more importantly, the home bound youngster who sees no one 
but his mother, his daddy and his little sisters or brothers. 
The home bound kid is the isolated kid that I've referred to 
here many times. 

In concluding I guess what I'm asking your group to do is 
start outlining more and more of this so called generation 
gap stuff, which I don’t believe exists — I don't think the 
adults understand the youngsters. Start outlining the next 
generation to get to the youngsters with speoial problems. 

In our generation, we failed. So we have to look at the 
next generation. The third item. . .artificial barriers can be 
handled at the State and National level. If you wish, I know 
how political things get so tied in and they bomb, but you 
can't forget the fact in it and I think it is an indictment 



against these organizations , not particularly yours , but any. 
If the political hang-ups, unfortunately, hurt the people 
they are serving or could serve, these are hard to defend* 
Involve special education people or rehabilitation people to 
read through your activities and have them. offer suggestions 
or a chance to remove some of these potential barriers* Be- 
lieve we these kids can cry just as easily as any other 
youngster and they can feel just as easily as any other 
youngster and are not as perceived as any other normal kid. 

On paper, throughout this country, there is a vocational re- 
habilitation council in every county, in every state. Now 
there might not be one for every county, but there is a 
counselor representing or has as his charge a county. Now 
maybe I am misinformed or didn’t get the right information 
or maybe I was the retarded counselor but my experience leads 
me to believe the fact that our agencies throughout are not 
getting to your agencies and your clubs are not getting to 
our clubs.' We're all supposed to be in the business of 
helping young people to develop and there is one group that 
is not being helped. I guess in my last statement, I as just 
asking for more active involvement of the organizations that 
are represented here today. Thank you. 
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DIFFERENT STROKES FOR DIFFERENT FOLKS 



A» Lt Reynolds* 



At the onset it should be made clear that what I am about 
to say pertains to the black youth from an economically de- 
prived ghetto area# The age range of the youth is from 14 to 
20 years old# This is not to deny the individualism of these 
youths, for certainly there are characteristics possessed by 
each that are dissimilar enough to the group c hear ac ter is tics 
to make it possible to identify the individualism and the 
uniqueness. However, it is to say that primary consideration 
should be given the major characteristics of the group which 
are much more demanding, overpowering and influential. 

Whether we consider the black ghetto youth, the Latin 
youth, the Spanish speaking youth, or the Appalachian White 
youth, we must realize that each have a separate life-space 
eulture and each roust relate to a majority life-space culture 
in order to successfully survive, develop and achieve in our 
society. Not only must they be able to communicate within 
their own culture with their peers, but they also must relate 
and communioate with those from a different culture, background 
and style of life. It may seem simple to make the statement 
that the black deprived youth must relate and understand the 
majority culture in this oountry, based on his ability to 
communicate his feelings, thoughts, beliefs, and needs. How- 
ever, the process of communication is far from simple, as is 
the process of accepting into one's life patterns and elements 
which heretofore have been foreign. 

The question of communication reminds me of an incident 
between two youths who were involved in an exchange program. 
Such programs usually occur when someone gets the bright idea 
that he has the answers to oertain problems, but doesn't really 
want to put too much money into the solution* Black parents 
in Harlem and White parents in Colorado Springs, Colorado, were 
asked if they would be willing to. exchange one child of youth 
age during the summer months. In this instance a 17 year old 
black youth arrived in Colorado Springs to stay with a family 
of six who had a son of his age. These particular parents were 
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very committed to the program but had some reservations about 
the effect of this Harlem youth on their son George. They 
therefore attempted to plan as many activities as possible 
that would inolude the total family. 

One day George asked for the family car and since his 
parents had let him have the oar before, they gave their per- 
mission. However, they made him promise that he would be back 
in the house by 8»00 that evening. Naturally George felt very 
proud to have his father’s oar» which was much better than 
his old jalopy. He wanted to drive where his friends could 
see him, and he wanted to get out on the expressway so he could 
kind of "open the oar up". Time escaped George and before he 
knew it was 7*30. In order to get back on time he deoided to 
take a short out which involved driving through several alleys 
to get to a main street. When they got through the first 
alley George asked this Harlem youth if anything was coming 
from his direction, the blaok youth quickly replied, "Nothing 
but the man". George started up the alley and ran into a 
squad oar. Even though the damage was not severe, the police- 
man gave him a ticket, took his license and warned him about 
such careless driving. George realized that he would be late 
unless he continued through the alley. As he approached the 
end of the alley a large truck blocked his view of the 
thorofare. Again he turned and asked if anything was coming. 

The youth replied, "Man, nothing but a houndl" George saw no 
dog and so prooeededi the ensuing crash hospitalized both 
youths. 

George’s parents blamed the Harlem youth for being a bad 
influence on their son, and were convinoed the exchange program 
had proven a mistake* When George regained consciousness, he 
turned to the other youth and said, "I thought you said there 
was nothing coming but a hound". The youth replied, "Sure 
wasn’t, nothing but a Greyhound - a bus" I 

This a laok of communication. If today’s youth cannot 
communioate there is little hope for the future. The process 
of communication, however, presuppossea a common background 
which was obviously not the oase here. 

It is important at this time to describe the revelant 
characteristics of the deprived ghetto youth. He displays low 
self-esteemj he has not achieved or has achieved only margin- 
ally in school situations and has ha.d expectations of medioority 



or failure# Often he expresses this through vooalization of 
unrealistioally high aspirations t apathy t a kind of living 
from day to day attitude. The second characteristic of the 
deprived black ghetto youth is that he displays anomie or 
alienation so muoh that it is representative of the minority 
culture. This is particularly true in education. Often it 
is used to resolve antagonistic feelings towards those in 
authority# suoh as teachers, social workers, and other agency 
personnel. Often he responds by hesitating or mistrustful 
manners or by denying feelings of antagonism and passively 
refusing to meet problems. At other times this oan be iden- 
tified by destructiveness towards symbols which really repre- 
sent, in essence, himself. Such a youth picks persons like 
himself for targets of aggression and hostility, or writes 
his name or nickname on walls, houses or buildings and then 
draws through it or throw objects at the name. This feeling 
of alienation covertly runs very deep and often forms the 
basis for oommunicating between these youths. 

A third characteristic of this youth is his overt concern 
with masculinity and masculine values of figure and physical 
prownoss as opposed to much of the conformity and non-aggres- 
sive activity reflected in schools. Consequently, this youth 
often finds himself in a double bind. He knows that he needs 
education and school experience and training in order to better 
himself and obtain a reasonable future, but on the other hand 
schooling and training is often deplored by him as too soft, 
weak or passive, and in some instances as feminine. If he 
remains within the educational structure and manages to over- 
come his impairments, he becomes an outcast and his manhood 
is questioned. No real man, his peers have decided, could 
succeed in such a womanly setting. 

Another characteristic of the black ghetto youth is that 
he accepts a utilitarian view of education, being more interested 
in the three r*s than in abstract ideas. He relates more 
effectively and understands his role more directly in a con- 
crete situation or task than in an abstract one. This is be- 
cause he has not had the past experiences which rewarded him 
for such activity, nor has he had practice in exploring and 
appreciating hidden meanings or ramifications. 

This brings me to the last pertinent characteristic of 
ghetto youth, one into which many of us lack insight and under- 
standing but which we often consciously utilise. This charac- 
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teristic is the need for immediate gratification. In psycho- 
logy we have a principle which we term delayed gratification, 
meaning that one is able to postpone satisfying certain desires 
and needs in order to insure future rewards. The nice clean 
cut young boy from the middle class family. can postpone 
marriage because he has been able to reason that waiting, 
getting through school, obtaining a secure job and then getting 
married is a much more positive and rewarding experience. He 
is able to evaluate on-goingly his experience in terms of long 
range rewards and goals. Such is not the case of the black 
ghetto youth. In his life space he has quickly learned that 
in order to enjoy objects, people and experiences he cannot 
wait or postpone because if he does they won't be there. He 
can look at his mother, Dr hiu father if he has one, or his 
many brothers and sisters who are older but yet not better of£ 
than he. He can look at other people in the ghetto and his 
own peers who miss out on things because they don't grab now. 

A very good illustration of this was in a program in which we 
evaluated ADC mothers and the welfare system in a midwest city. 
One of the interviewers asked a seven year old child why he had 
disobeyed his mother the night before and drank all of the 
chocolate milk. The little boy very quickly replied, "If I wait 
until tomorrow there won't be none". The interviewer then 
asked the boy why he felt that. The little boy answered, "There 
ain’t never enough to go around". This isolated incident is 
typical of the delayed gratification principle which cannot and 
do not exist in the ghetto. 

Not understanding these characteristics when working with 
the black ghetto youth can cause serious problems. The most 
common, yet devastating result, is that programs get bogged 
down, creating more problems for the youth than they solve. 

These stem from raising classification levels, the "pie in the 
sky" idea, negative reinforcement and offering false promises. 

At times there are also extreme negative physical effects. 

A few years ago I served as a consultant to evaluate a 
Chicago program which serves as an excellent example of such a 
lack of knowledge. The program was Operation Venus, which 
dealt with approximately seventy girls between the ages of 13 
and 19 who were either school drop-outs, unwed mothers or both. 
The administrators showed the best of intentions in trying to 
help these girls improve their image, learn to appreciate work 
and develop positive feelings about themselves and others. 



However , they failed to understand the environment from which 
these girls came. As a result, Operation Venus assigned the 
girls to one of two work stations-either a nursing home or a 
nursery. One day a week all the girls came down town for 
grooming sessions and group discussion in a "truth room". 

The purpose of this room was to meet there for two hours a 
week to tell the truth about oneself. The girls called it 
the "lie room" they were only able to relate in an opposite 
manner than initially intended. 

Talking with the girls during one of these sessions I 
quickly found out that the program was not achieving its goals. 
The reason was obvious - the girls were not experiencing any 
unique involvement in either of these stations; As several 
girls phrased it, "We got old people to take care of at home, 
and our brother* s and sister's babies to take care of at night 
and then we got to come down here and do the same thing we've 
been doing ever since we remember. And it doesn't pay enough". 
The staff had tried to construct a program based on delayed 
gratification! however, the girls were more concerned about 
earning a decent living than appreciating a gratifying exper- 
ience, The girls felt the $1.40 an hour was very inadequate 
and were more interested in finding a position which would pay 
enough to care for themselves and their children. 

Most of the girls vocalized their reason for coming to the 
program as a way of getting some money to "make it". Instead 
of helping them achieve this goal Operation Venus actually 
damaged them. The program was staffed by women, even though 
these girls came from a matriarchial society. They encouraged 
the girls to wear makeup and dress stylishly, and were disap- 
pointed when the girls preferred to no makeup and blue jeans. 
The staff failed to realize that when these girls returned to 
the ghetto they often had to fight their way to the 18th floor 
of a welfare building in order to get home. To change their 
appearance would make them stand out, and thus put them in 
danger from the old men standing on the corner, the wine heads, 
the bored young gang members and other hostile elements. 

What the program was really trying to do was send back to 
the ghetto a person with middle class mate, in a area where all 
of these elements were foreign. The middle class male might 
look at her and smile, or he might stand aside and then plan a 
way to meet her in some future activity, but not the black 
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ghetto youth. In the black ghetto, such is not the principle 
upon which the male operates. And even when the girls were 
successful in protecting themselves, the program had not built 
a constructive counterpart where there were some males who 
were groomed to look for such appropriate females. This is 
Just an example of what can happen from the lack of under- 
standing of the dynamics and the characteristics of the black 
ghetto youth. 

If these organizations would take into account the needs 
of disadvantaged youth they could then develop creative pro- 
grams which would succeed. Such a program could be based on 
a structured buddy system whereby two youths within a school 
system or other organization could have the opportunity to 
get to know and rely upon each other. There should be organ’ 
ized meetings where both buddies could spend time together and 
share information about their lives, goals, needs, wishes, 
likes and differences. Such a system could and should give 
the ghetto youth the opportunity of hearing closely the back- 
ground, problems, and environmental conditions of a more for- 
tunate youth or his counterpart, the buddy. 

A second method would be to assign volunteers to spend 
two days or a week assisting those who need extra help. Here 
it is essential that such volunteers be extremely sophisticated 
in understanding the black ghetto youth prior to trying to work 
with him. What is needed is much more than the mechanics of 
teaching the content of a subject, it is being able to communi- 
cate the content and to utilize the proper approach so that 
ghetto youths can obtain maximum benefit from this. 

Another method which could be used to develop creative 
programs germane to this population would be the use of regular 
group meetings led by group leaders from similar backgrounds 
with whom the deprived youth could identify. These groups could 
be broken down into areas of specialization. The purpose is to 
take into account special problems of "making it" and including 
all members interested in a particular area. Such group 
meetings could be structured in such a way that they not only 
form a supportive structure for the youth but also are able to 
assist the youth in modifying some of the characteristics which 
I described above. For example, such groups can make abstract 
activities and approaches more meaningful to the deprived black 
ghetto youth. 
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The last recommendation is essential to all of the above 
and must exist if a program is to develop results* This is 
to encourage and solioit support from those persons in power 
positions, such as faculty, directors, administrators, and 
staff in supporting creative programs based on the needs of 
these deprived b^ack ghetto youth. Curriculum can and should 
bo revised* traditional material and approach and their func- 
tional validity should be reexamined in terms of what the ul- 
timate outcome should be. Merely organizing a new division 
of the curriculum is another put down and a statement of the 
old patronizing attitude which reinforces the second class 
citizenship position* Educators should ask, "What should 
students know to function well in their vocational choice, and 
what approaches can best get this material across?" Increased 
emphasis should be given to motor learning skills and concrete 
situations rather than sensory learning skills or abstract 
material. 

Many youth organizations and activities will have to be 
restructured* there must be more doers than talkers. They 
must exemplify ideals through concrete ongoing programs which 
led themselves to the structure as described above, I suggest 
that all of these things — leadership, followership, citizen- 
ship — can be made concrete in constructive programming where 
each participant can learn and act on his belief* In many of 
these programs this can be achieved by obtaining the proper 
persons as leaders* Because a sense of identity is extremely 
important to black youths, they must see themselves as very 
similar, if not identical to, the leader in order for any 
program to achieve a positive effect* Leaders, therefore, 
should be chosen from those people with culturally deprived 
backgrounds who have managed to break the chains of the ghetto 
and rise socially and economically* Such people should be 
identified and used in any constructive program* These people 
are qualified to speak about the ghetto and how to break away 
from it. Because they understand the problems they can offer 
solutions and give black youths the energy and inoentive to 
reach for the goals of any worthwhile program. 

Each organization, then, is a microcosm of the community* 
All have institutional support systems which take into account 
the deverse needs of the community members, consequently they 
are geared toward different methods for different populations* 
When one creates a program based cn the dynamics and character- 
istics of the black ghetto youth, the needs of the individual 
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youth in the ghetto, an understanding of the lowest level of 
self esteem and the negative image of oneself, and based on 
the hostility and fear found in many youths, then one has a 
constructive and creative program. It need not be based on 
the traditional fundamentals, on different. strokes for differ- 
ent folks because of different needs. 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF YOUTH CLUBS FOR STUDENTS WITH 
SPECIAL LEARNING NEEDS IN TEXAS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

T. R. Jones* 



Each type of State or Nationally organized youth club in 
Texas is a direct outgrowth of the vocational education 
division to which it relates and is an integral part in the 
total effectiveness of each of these major divisions which 
comprise the tctal picture of vocational education. In con- 
sidering a potential design for a "special neods” youth club 
in Texas, it appears to be in order to outline the current 
Statewide organization for offering vocational education to 
students with special learning needs. 

Coordinated Vocational -Academic Education is the Texas 
vocational program for students with special learning needs. 

It is designed for in-school youth who possess academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps to such an extent as to 
prevent them from succeeding in standard educational endeavors 
The Coordinated Vocational-Academic Education program includes 
a combination of vocational and modified academic instruction 
which provides the student dual educational opportunities of 
acquiring a salable vocational skill while receiving basic 
knowledge in the fields of math, science, English, and social 
studies. This dual approach enables students enrolled to 
reach maximum personal development, including employment po- 
tential, within their ability in the shortest possible time. 

In implementing the Coordinated Vocational-Academic Edu- 
cation program, one of the first responsibilities is screening 
and selecting prospective students who are eligible for enroll 
ment. These students usually are low or underachievers who 
score within an I. Q. range of ?0 to 95 * Characteristically, 
they have no personal goals in life, they lack self confidence 
and their abilities in communication skills are almost non- 
existent. Their irregular attendance in school may be attrib- 
uted most of the time to imaginary reasons. They frequently 
come from low income families which are long-time recipients 
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of welfare or other subsistence type aid. Although they fail 
most of their courses , they are usually normal or above in 
potential ability to achieve satisfactorily. Specifically, 
in order for a student to be enrolled in a Coordinated Voca- 
tional-Academic Education program, he is required to be at 
least 14 years of age, one or more years behind academically 
or in achievement level, and able to profit from the instruc- 
tional program. 

After students are screened and selected, consideration 
is given to the vocational course to bo offered. This voca- 
tional offering is based on student and community needs and 
instruction is centered around a cluster of closely related 
occupations within a specific field of employment. The 
cluster concept of General Construction Trades could include 
instructional areas of carpentry, electricity, plumbing, 
masonry, concrete finishing, and painting. Students would be 
exposed to all of these occupations during the first year of 
enrollment, and if they should discover a preference for one 
particular area, further specialization in that area could be 
provided in succeeding years of enrollment in the program. 

A Coordinated Vocational-Academic Education class may be 
organized either as a pre-employment laboratory shop or as 
cooperative part-time training. The school may elect to 
establish one or both types of these classes. 

The pre-employment shop is scheduled for two consecutive 
hours each school day. During the remaining portion of the 
school day the student is enrolled in modified academic classes 
and other suitable courses. Since the objectives of this in- 
struction include assisting enrollees to be employable as well 
as preparing them for entry into co-op type programs or regular 
vocational education programs later in their scholastic career, 
this type of class normally is utilized during the junior high 
and early high school years. 

In cooperative part-time training each student is scheduled 
to receive a one-hour class in which he is taught technical in- 
formation for on-the-job training.' This training then is put 
to practical use in local businesses during a portion of the 
school day. Co-op classes generally serve as. a polishing off 
process for students who previously have been trained in pre- 
employment shop classes. 

Another important aspect of Coordinated Vooational-Aoademic 
Education is the modified academic instruction which parallels 
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instruction in the vocational classes, Tne students are grouped 
and assigned to classes of math* English, science, and social 
studies in which they are taught on an ungraded basis with 
remedial instruction available if it is needed. Instruction 
given in these classes is very practical and is closely coor- 
dinated with the vocational cluster being taught* No more than 
15 students are recommended for placement in any teacher's class 
during one instructional period. Some schools are making re- 
markable progress in the modified academic instructional area 
by team teaching and by utilizing flexibility allowed to 
schools in designing a program to fit the individual needs of 
students in their locale. 

From this descriptive resume it is apparent that under the 
Texas State Plan for Vocational Education the program for stu- 
dents with special learning needs is not attached as a sub- 
division of any of the existing traditional divisions of voca- 
tional education; but, instead, it has been created as a new 
vocational education program which is designed to meet the 
unique needs of these particular students. As a result of 
this separate status of program operation, the approaches to 
designing youth clubs for students with special learning needs 
also must depart from the student's automatic entry into 
existing traditional youth club organizations. Texas must 
seek a new and more meaningful approach which will compliment 
and enhance the instruction offered through the Coordinated 
Vocational-Academic Education program. 

The proven worth of vocational youth clubs in encouraging 
leadership, promoting respect for and understanding of habits, 
attitudes, and responsibilities relating to work, and the many 
other personal and vocational insights which may be gained 
through club activities is a matter of common consent among 
vocational educators* 

In examining the overall goals of existing youth club or- 
ganizations, it is concluded that the stated purposes of these 
clubs are similar to purposes that should be established in 
youth clubs for students with spepial learning needs. If this 
is true, why do we need to create a separate organization for 
these students? Would they receive equal benefit being included 
in a regular vocational education club? 

From the Texas frame of reference, it is advooated by this 
writer that separate youth clubs for students with special 
learning needs are necessary in Texas public schools in order 



to offer maximum youth club benefits to these students with 
special learning needs* Even though the general goals of 
traditional youth clubs may be similar to those of special 
needs youth clubs, the methods of achieving these purposes 
and the emphasis given to various aspeots of club activity 
may vary greatly. In examining the potential dropout stu- 
dent, we may discover that our primary objective is to develop 
a sense of Individual responsibility. Many of these students 
never have belonged to any club or group and need to experi- 
ence cooperative group activity which may lead to a feeling 
of belonging . Attaining this goal would challenge the insight 
and creativity of any person organising clubs for students 
with special learning needs. 

A student in a cosmetology class would not wish to seek 
membership in the Future Farmers of America. In like manner, 
a Coordinated Vocational-Academic Eduoation student who is 
engaged in a specially designed vocational and modified aoa~ 
demie program, would not be likely to maintain an absorbing 
interest as a member in a olub in whioh a specialised voca- 
tional area, other than his own, i9 emphasised. His skills 
and knowledge in this area may bo meager or non-existent. He 
may fee), sot apart from the group. It may give him further 
evidence that he is not and oannot be a part of sohool 
activity. This we want to avoid, 

Age, too, may be a limiting factor for o Coordinated 
Aoademio-Vocational Education student who only has the choioe 
of joining a regular youth olub. He needs a youth olub now, 
at age 14 or age 15* By the time he reaches an age at which 
he may become a member of the VICA or DECA he already may have 
dropped out of school. 

What evidence do we have to support the growing necessity 
for special needs youth olubs? In Texas several schools are 
currently operating separate clubs in conjunction with their 
Coordinated Vocational-Academic Eduoaxion program, Subjeotive 
evidence from these schools indicates that the results gained 
through youth clubs such as these. is very promising. The 
desire for speoial needs youth clubs suoh as these is very 
promising. The desire for speoial needs youth olubs is voiced 
in ever-inoreasing intensity by vocational eduoation teachers 
in pre-servioe and in-service workshop sessions throughout the 
State. This voice, however, does not go unchallenged. There 
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are local philosophical and organizational problems to be 
faoed, as well as the reality of determining the role of the 
Texas Eduoatlon Agenoy in the Statewide coordination of 
special needs youth clubs. 

It is conoluded that if we believe that the needs of our 
students in the Texas Coordinated Vocational-Aoademio Educa- 
tion program are truly "special," we not only will provide 
special instruction, but also we will seek to enrloh and re- 
enforce the sohool program with the kinds of meaningful exper- 
iences that can best be offered through a special needs youth 
club. 
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FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 
AS A PART OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Miss Mildred Reel* 



The Future Homemakers of America is an organization for 
secondary sohool youth who have taken or are taking home eco- 
nomics. The more than 604,000 members work toward a common 
goal to "Help Individuals Improve Personal* Family and 
Community Living." This* too is the goal of the Home Economics 
Education program which is the foundation on which the Future 
Homemakers of America program is based. "The organization, 
functioning as an integral part of the Home Economics Education 
program in Vocational Education, provides a framework in which 
youth-planned and youth-directed activities can be extended 
beyond the classroom to enrich learning." 

Future Homemakers of America provides opportunities for 
the development of creative individual and group leadership in 
home, school, and community activities, and for working cooper- 
atively to promote democratic principles. 

Future Homemakers of Amerioa encourages the continuous 
growth of individual members in terms of their increasing 
ability to make constructive contributions to chapter activities, 
their own families and communities. 

Future Homemakers of America provides opportunities for 
youth and adults to work cooperatively, each group making its 
contribution without dominance of the other. 

The program of Future Homemakers of Amerioa offers experi- 
ences which help to prepare members for adult roles in society. 

"Future Homemakers of America helps to interpret the home 
economics program to the school and community. 

Future Homemakers of America encourages members to explore 
vocational opportunities and the preparation required for each 
with special emphasis given to job and career possibilities in 
the home economics field. 



•Miss Reel is the National Advisor for the Future Homemakers of 
America, Washington, D. C. 



Parental interest in and understanding of the home econo- 
mics education program are increased through activities of 
Future Homemakers of America* 

All youth organizations in this oount'ry have many com- 
monalities basioally beoause the members are youth with many 
common concerns and interests. Leaders of youth organizations 
in Vocational Education and some Vocational Eduoation staff 
members in the Office of Education* who give some assistanoe 
to youth organizations* have been meeting together to identify 
the values and contributions of youth organizations to Voca- 
tional Eduoation. 

Some of those which seem most important arei 

. that youth in rural* suburban* and urban areas have many 
needs and inadequate opportunities to become members of 
constructive organized groups i when they do belong to 
youth organizations in Vocational and Technical Education 
they gain feelings of seourity and find opportunities to 
develop their potentialities. 

• that youth organizations provide opportunities for youth 
direoted and executed activities* with adult supervision* 
that offer now learning experiences. 

• that youth who have opportunities to participate in 
organized activities are motivated and stimulated to be 
contributing individuals in society. 

. that youth organizations provide framework for youth to 
learn by participation. 

. that youth organizations provide opportunities for per- 
sonal development through experiences in setting goals 
and working toward them* and through mahing and assessing 
individual and group decisions and actions. 

. that youth organizations provide an avenue for interaction 
between home* school* and community* as members from the 
organizations participate in programs with the civic and 
business community. 



*An Advisor*8 Guide to Help Future Homemakers of America Evalu 
ate Their Own Growth# Future Homemakers of America* U. S. 
Office of Education* Washington, D. C. 20202 



• that youth organizations provide opportunity for 
parents and other adults to participate in organiza- 
tion and school activities -- thus helping to bridge 
the gap between youth and adults and between school 
and community. 

. that youth organizations in vocational and technical 
education help youth identify with the world of work. 

. that youth organizations in vocational and technioal 
education contribute to more effective teaching in the 
various occupational areas. 

. that youth organizations contribute to the achievement 
of the goals of vocational and technical education. 

. that youth organizations in vocational and technical 
education attract students to vocational courses and 
influence many of them to become career vocational 
educators. 

. that youth organizations through their work. with other 
national. State, and local groups are effective public 
relations agents and bring recognition to vocational 
and technical education. 

In general, the commonalities of youth organizations in 
vocational education are implied in the foregoing statements. 

While there are many commonalities throughout all yovth 
groups, there are also vital differences. The differences are 
basic to the existence of a multitude of organizations for 
youth, including those in Vocational Education and for the in- 
structional program in the school of which they are a part. 
Each organization has its own focus and its own goals. I have 
already spoken of the prime purpose of the Future Homemakers 
of America as an integral part of Home Economics Education in 
the school system and its focus on the individual, the family 
and the community. 

The adult leaders of youth organizations have given con- 
sideration to forming a national committee of youth leaders 
from the organizations in Vocational Education to discuss some 
of the commonalities of these organizations and to find some 
ways youth groups in Vocational Education might work effec- 
tively together. The Future Homemakors of America would 



favor such a plan and feel action to form this committee should 
be taken soon. Many states have already moved in this direc- 
tion. The forming of such a youth committee or council would 
provide opportunity for a closer working relationship of youth 
interested in Vocational Education. Such a council might 
identify and focus in on some of the common interests they 
have as youth organisations such as leadership development! 
preparation for careers and vocations , projects for school r 
community and world improvement! and interpretation of Voca- 
tional Education. 

At the same time we strengthen our plans for coordination 
of some efforts! it is imperative that each youth group main- 
tain its own identity, with its own focus! specific objectives 
and organisational structure in order to reach youth with specific 
interests. 

The Future Homemakers of America is a nonprofit youth or- 
ganisation! supported by membership dues. As such it has its 
own decision making groups! the National Executive Council 
composed of twelve high school youth elected annually and an 
adult National Advisory Board. These bodies make the deoisions 
for the organisation. 

It has always been the interest of these persons! and all 
persons involved with Future Homemakers of America that as a 
part of Vocational Education and as a Home Economics Education 
organisation! FHA be an integral part of this program in the 
secondary schools. Thus FHA will strive to maintain its 
identity as it continues to help individuals improve personal! 
family and community living. It shall continue to keep abreast 
of the times and rely on its members to help determine program 
content. By so doing! it will assure the active participation 
by members in societal needs. The Future Homemakers of America 
will continue to help its members focus on their citisenship 
responsibilities and provide opportunity for individual growth 
and development. 

FHA will continue to work closely with other youth groups 
in Vocational Education! and in society at large! where cooper- 
ative effort is needed. 
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During our existence as a youth organization we have ap- 
preciated the support of Vocational Educators and School Ad- 
ministrators as well as agencies and organizations such as the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, American Vocational Association* We will 
continue to look to them to support all youth groups in Voca- 
tional Education collectively and, at the same time, recognize 
the contribution each youth organizations as a unique and vital 
organ brings to the vocational program of which it is a part. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 



' ffiAT IS DE CA? 

The Distributive Education Clubs of Amerioa, referred to 
as DECA, identifies the Program of Youth Aotivity related to 
Distributive Education and is designed to develop future 
leaders for marketing and distribution* 

DECA is the only national youth organization operating 
through the schools of the nation with the speoifio goal of 
attracting youth to careers in marketing and distribution. 

PURPOSES 

DECA has three (3) specific purposes. Two of these pur- 
poses are identified with the purposes of the Distributive 
Education instructional program which illustrates the desire 
of DECA, as a co-ourricular aotivity, to be identified with 
the instructional program it represents. DECA purposes arei 

(1) To assist State Associations of DECA in their 
growth and development. 

(2) To develop a respect for education in marketing 
and distribution which will contribute to occu- 
pational competence. 

(3) To promote understanding and appreciation for the 
responsibilities of citizenship in our free, com- 
petitive enterprise system. 

IMPORTANCE TO THE STUDENT 

DE students have common objectives and interests in that 
each is studying for a specific career objective. DECA activ- 
ities have a tremendous psychological effect upon the attitudes 
of studentB, and many have no other opportunity to participate 
in planned activities of the school or to develop responsi- 
bilities of oititenship. 

DECA members learn to serve as leaders and followers, and 
have the opportunity for state and national recognition that 
they would not have otherwise. 

IMPORTANCE TO THEJ5CK00L 

DECA Chapter activities are always school-centered, 
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thus contributing to the school's purpose of preparing well- 
adjusted* employable citizens* Chapter aotivlties serve the 
teacher coordinator as a teaching tool by oreating interest 
in all phases of marketing and distribution study# and serve 
as an avenue of expression for individual talent* 

The Chapter is the "show window" for student achievement 
and progress* It attracts students to the DE program who are 
interested in marketing# management and distribution careers# 
and assists in subject matter presentation, 

IMPORTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY 

DECA members have made numerous studies and surveys to 
aid the economic development of their own community* Creative 
marketing projeots continue to enoourage this type of contri- 
bution* 

Many businesses favor employing DE students because of 
their interest in training and their related school study of 
that partioular business* Many leaders in business and 
government have praised the DECA program for its civic-related 
activities* 



m mm z 

DK instruction and DECA activity constantly emphasize 
America's system of competition and private enterprise* Self 
help among students is the rule rather than the exception# 
and DECA leaders give constant encouragement to continued 
education. 

» 

History has proven that whenever a nation's channels of 
distribution fail to function# that nation is shortlived* As 
DECA attracts more of our nation's youth to study marketing 
and distribution# the total Distributive Education program 
becomes a vital necessity to our national security* 

DECA ORGANIZATION 

DE students comprise a local school Chapter. Each chap- 
ter elects its own student officers and the DB teacher-coordin- 
ator serves as Chapter Advisor. All Chapters within a state 
Comprise a State Association of DECA# which is under the 
leadership of the State DECA Advisor. Each State Association 
end each local Chapter elects its own student leaders. National 
DECA is composed of State Associations. Student delegates 
elected by each state in turn elect their own national officers. 
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For the year ending May } 0 , 1969* there were 97*931 DECA 
members in 2,935 local Chapters representing 52 State Associa- 
tions! This included 84,9o0 Aotive Members in 2,936 Chapters 
of the High Sohool Division! 4,640 Aotive Members in 185 Chap- 
ters of the Post Secondary Division) 3»8?0 Associate Members! 
3*800 Professional Members! and 661 Alumni Members* Post 
Secondary Chapters existed in 32 of the State Associations! 

Total membership represented a gain of over the previous 
year when a total of 83*783 members were reported! 

osmmm 

DECA is governed by a Board of Director's whose membership 
is comprised of ten State Supervisors of Distributive Education* 
an appointed Treasurer (banker), and an appointed representative 
of the U. S ( Office of Education! The Directors are elected 
three (3) per year for three (3) year terms from the membership 
of DECA, Incorporated! 

DECA, Incorporated is composed of the head State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education of the respective states and 
territories of the United States or his appointee! DECA head- 
quarters is administered by an Executive Direotor, and is 
located in Falls Church, Virginia, a suburb of the nation's 
oapital* 
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Sinoe DECA is the only youth organisation operating 
through the nation's schools for* the purpose of attracting 
youth to careers in marketing and distribution, it very 
definitely meets a unique need of society! 

Specifically, DECA contributes to meeting the unique needs 
of young people In three (3) broad areas i 

(1) Economic needs 

(2) Social needs 

(3) Educational needs 

(1) ECONOMIC NEEDS t DECA contributes to the employability of 
its members by encouraging and conducting competitive activities 
J.n such skill areas as Advertising, Sales Demonstrations, Job 
Interviews, Public Speaking, Display, Studies in Marketing, 



Training Manuals, and Management Decision-Making. Our Creative 
Marketing Project is designed to identify specific areas of 
economic development for a given community for additional mar- 
kets and/or employment possibilities. 

Our Leadership Conferences, both state and national, have 
workshops on career development for improving skills and know- 
ledge of our members. 

(2) SOCIAL NEEDS i In DECA Chapter activities, student members 
can practice parliamentary procedures and the social graces 
necessary for advancement as a citizen. Good-grooming days 
are sponsored by many Chapters to encourage better grooming of 
the school's student body. 

One organization has invested more than $100,000 in our 
efforts because they identify our efforts as contributing to 
the mental stability of a young personi that through this 
program and the resulting contact with the bueiness world, a 
youngster is able to "slip the apron strings" at an earlier 
age by becoming responsible to someone other than his parents. 

Many chapters engage in school betterment projects by 
providing equipment needed by the school, and by representing 
the school in civic promotions. 

(3) EDUCATIONAL NEEDS i DECA members have opportunity to serve 
as leaders and followers. In several instances, DE and DECA 
efforts have provided the avenue for youngsters to stay in 
school as well as to continue their education at an institution 
of higher learning. Specifically, as of June 30, 1969, DECA 
has extended 181 scholarships to students whose financial need 
was such that they were unable to attend college without out- 
side assistance. 

DECA members learn and participate in the "democratic pro- 
cess" by electing their own leaders at local, state and national 
levels. DECA is a voluntary membership organization, conducted 
by and for its student members with the Distributive Education 
teachers and supervisors serving as DECA Advisors to each local 
Chapter and State Association. 

COMMONALITIES 

Commonalities among youth groups are many. Commonalities 
among youth groups associated with educational institutions are 
more numerous. And commonalities which can be noted among the 
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youth groups representing vocational education are even greater 
in number. 

From the foregoing items it can be noted that the youth 
group representing Distributive Education offers a strong sup- 
porting role to the instructional program it represents. 
Specific effort has been made to make this a reality* and the 
effort will be continued. 



VOCATIONAL YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS - ONE 
OR SEVERAL 

Dr. 0. J. Byrnside, Jr.* 



When we think of the various youth organizations in voca- 
tional education, we quite naturally think about the differ- 
ence's between these organizations and the different occupational 
objectives of the students participating in them. However, v/e 
often times fail to recognize the fact that there are many 
commonalities among the organizations in the general operation 
of their programs. 

Even though there are differences such as organizational 
structure governing boards, administrative practices, finan- 
cing, members with different career objectives, and others, 
it is important to point out that there is one common element 
among all vocational youth organizations. That element is 
that vocational youth organization offers n program of activi- 
ties which is integrated with the specific vocational curricu- 
lum to make available the opportunities which its members 
need in order to prepare for an occupational career as well as 
assume their civic responsibilities. Regardless of which 
vocational youth organization a student may be a member of, 
his or her participation will be centered around these objec- 
tives due to the fact that the vocational youth organizations 
are integral parts of the total vocational program. There 
shall always be differences in the organizations as there 
shall be in the various instructional programs. This is neces- 
sary in order to fulfill the needs of the members enrolled who 
usually represent a wide spectrqm of occupational preparation 
needs. 

One question that would immediately come to mind is, “Do 
we need an advisory coordinating committee to advise all youth 
organizations?" . Each vocational youth organization needs its 
own advisory committee to assist in solving the unique problems 
which may face that particular organization. Members of this 
advisory committee should be individuals who have a unique 
contribution to make to a specialized program designed for 
specific individuals preparing for an occupational career of 



*Dr. Byrnside is the Executive Director of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, Washington, D. C. 
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their choice. Nearly all vocational youth organizations have 
such an advisory committee at the national, state, and local 
levels. 

The steps that are being taken at the present time by 
the executive directors of the vocational youth organizations 
participating in the National Institute on the Hole of Youth 
Organizations in Vocational Education are steps in the right 
direction toward developing closer cooperation and a more 
effective working relationship with one another. 

Each month the executive directors meet at the Office of 
Education with the director of the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education to discuss common and unique problems which 
we may face. Also, we attempt to gain more information on how 
we can work more effectively as an integral part of the voca- 
tional program. The executive directors also meet with repre- 
sentatives from the American Vocational Association in an 
effort to better inform all vocational educators, as well as 
general educators and the general public, about the leadership 
development activities and citizenship roles being played by 
the members of the vocational youth organizations. 

No official structure or organization has been established 
at the national level whereby the executive directors of the 
vocational youth organizations operate as a "national council". 
This type of action would be desirable and FdLA would whole- 
heartedly support and participate in such a council. The pur- 
pose of a council of this nature would be to serve as an 
exchange mechanism whereby each organization would have the 
opportunity of drawing on the experiences of the other voca- 
tional youth organizations and collectively they would support 
one another's program. 

Similarly, there could be a council at the state level 
made up of the executive secretaries or state advisors of each 
of the vocational youth organizations within the state. Also, 
a council could be established on the local level for all the 
schools in a school district or each individual school within 
a district could develop such a council. The purpose again, 
would be to cooperate with and support one another as well as 
learn more about each of the other vocational- youth organiza- 
tions. 



Another question that is sometimes asked is, "Should there 
be a merger of all the vocational youth organizations into one 



organization?*'. The various parts of the vocational curricu- 
lum, such as agriculture, distribution, business and office, 
home economics, trade and industrial education, etc., operate 
as a part of the total program of vocational education, each 
providing a specialized instructional curriculum designed to 
meet the different needs of different students. Each "part" 
of the "total" operates as a member of a smooth running pro- 
gram. Let us picture this program as an internal combustion 
engine. The smooth running engine operates with water, oil, 
and gasoline. These separate elements assist the engine in 
functioning efficiently and effectively in its performance. 
Likewise, in the vocational education program, each specialized 
area operates in a different way, performs a different function, 
and may use somewhat different tools. However, the various 
areas within vocational education operate in a similar manner 
to a finely tuned engine. The separate elements cooperatively 
provide a total vocational program to meet all the needs of 
all the individuals enrolled in the program. 

If, in this finely tuned engine, we mix the oil, gasoline, 
and water, and attempt to use them in any one of the separate 
functions that the individual element is designed to perform, 
we find that we would no longer have a smooth running engine. 
Likewise, even though there are many commonalities among the 
vocational youth organizations, there is a definite need for 
each to maintain its own identity and to continue to serve the 
specialized needs of its members. Therefore, a merger of all 
vocational youth organizations into one organization would 
not be feasible nor desirable. 

Some of the common items with which all vocational youth 
organizations must deal are (1) national and state leadership 
conferences or conventions, (2) national and state publica- 
tions or newsletters, (3) participation in competitive 
activities at the national, state, and local levels, (4) 
national, state, and local advisory committees, (5) publicizing 
activities of the vocational youth organization, (6) developing 
good public relations with school administrators and the 
general public, (?) scholarship programs, and many, many other 
common activities which are carried on by all of the vocational 
youth organizations. 

Even though these activities are carried on in various 
ways which differ among vocational youth organizations, it is 
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important that at all levels -- national, state, and local — 
the advisors and officers have an opportunity to get together 
and exchange ideas and learn more about all other vocational 
youth organizations. 

This is not to say that there shall be one way and one 
way only to conduct the affairs of all the vocational youth 
organizations. Quite the contrary is true. By exchanging 
idoas, we create new ones. One idea will work beautifully 
in a certain situation but the same idea may not be put into 
effect in another situation. For example, one school may 
come up with an excellent idea for fund-raising activities 
to assist in deferring the cost of an annual employer-employee 
banquet. In discussing this matter at a "state council" 
meeting, some schools would be able to say, "Yes, we can use 
this type of approach in our school". At the same time, 
someone else across the table may say, "Wo, our school district 
does not allow fund-raising activities of this nature." It is 
quite evident that every suggestion or idea will not work in 
every situation. 3ut, it may be that small spark that kindles 
the big flame and the idea that we think is insignificant may 
be the idea that stimulates an even greater idea. 

Even as we are bound together by a common bond in the in- 
structional program in vocational education, so should we also 
be bound by a common bond among our vocational youth organiza- 
tions. "Opportunities Unlimited" for youth and young adults 
preparing for occupational careers is the goal of each of our 
organizations. As we put forth our best effort to provide 
opportunities to our members for growth and development, it 
is the hope of FBLA that we will join hands in a cooperative 
venture and actively participate 1 in supporting and building one 
another's programs. Today we can initiate the concept of full 
cooperation among vocational youth organizations which can and 
will have a profound effect on the entire field of vocational 
education tomorrow. 
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Position Paper - Office Education Association 



QUESTION #1 Should there be a merger into one organization? 

We feel there are too many advantages ' in being separate 
to consider a single organization. A few of these advantages 
are i 

1. The student likes to identify with his discipline. 

2. There likely will be better involvement and support 
by business and industry when they identify the 
youth group with their field. 

3. We have the cooperation of professional organiza- 
tions because of discipline identity. 

QUESTION # 2 Is there a need for an advisory coordinating 
committee to advise all youth organizations? 

An advisory committee representing all youth organiza- 
tions would be an effective way to coordinate the national 
activities. This united front could be effectively used in 
national promotion of vocational youth groups and in deter- 
mining common projects. 

QUESTION #3 Can a greater depth of program be achieved through 
identified commonalities? 

A coordinating advisory committee to all youth organiza- 
tions could be involved in an in-depth study of commonalities. 
Once carefully identified, they would add greater depth of 
program through joint dissemination. 

QUESTION #4 How can areas of commonality be coordinated? 

The Office Education Association is a federation of state 
organizations. It is our objective to collect ideas-commonal- 
ities from each state, organize (and disseminate) the material 
back to the state. 

This same procedure could be used by an overall coordin- 
ating unit. 
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THE ROLE OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

STOP - LOOK AND LISTEN 

William Paul Gray* 



My remarks do not necessarily express the views of opin- 
ions of the U. S. Office of Education, but are presented as 
the personal views of a professional person with 28 years 
experience working with youth and vocational education. 

The Future Farmers of America, organized in 1928, is the 
national organization of, by and for students of agricultural 
education. Local chapters are located in over 8,500 secondary 
public schools in 50 states where systematic instruction in 
vocational agriculture is offered. The FFA is an intra-curri- 
cular activity in the high school program, with a membership 
of over 448,000, This includes several thousand girls on the 
local and State levels} a number of whom served or are now 
serving as officers and also distinguishing themselves in 
other activities. We feel that the FFA delegates will vote 
girls National Membership privileges, through a democratic 
procedure at this years National Convention. The FFA is an 
educational, non-profit, non-political self-supporting organ- 
ization of voluntary membership. It is concerned with 
improving the broad field of agriculture} the development of 
leadership, character, cooperation, service, thrift, scholar- 
ship, sportsmanship, organized recreation, citizenship, and 
fostering of patriotism. In recognition of achievements in 
these areas, Congress granted the organization Federal Charter 
in 1950, legally making it an integral part of agricultural 
education. 

Most histories of the FFA begin with the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917, then skip lightly to the year 1926, when the 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Virginia, said 
to members of his staff, "In my opinion the t;cudents enrolled 
in vocational agriculture are equal to any other group of boys 
in the State, but somehow they seem to ). ve a feeling of in- 
feriority. This condition should not e:' st. Lets form an 
organization that will gi'/e them a greater opportunity for 
self expression and to provide for leadership training. In 



*Kr. Gray is the National Executive Secretary of the Future 
Farmers of America, Alexandria, Virginia 
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this way, they will develop confidence in their own ability 
and pride in their vocation," Similar stories could be told 
about the forming of each youth group in VTE. This should 
be the "key" as to whether there is need for other youth 
organizations in VTE, especially identified with a specific 
service for which students are enrolled and where many 
activities are designed to stimulate the students in their 
preparation for careers in their chosen field of work. This 
became an important factor in maintaining students interest 
in school, which greatly contributes to lessening of the 
drop out problem. 

Where a good chapter or club is in operation, there 
usually exists a corresponding kind of program of instruc- 
tion in vocational education. For example, the FFA is 
designed to supplement and vitalize the instruction, to 
motivate the student in learning experiences, and thus is 
an integral part of the instructional program. Students find 
in the FFA, excellent ways of learning about agriculture and 
self development, which could not very well be made a part of 
the learning experience. 

Why the details about the FFA? Simply because it is 
stated a problem exists relative to merging all youth organ- 
izations in vocational education into one big happy family 
of students. Apparently it needs to be made crystal clear 
that social, recreation and leadership activities are not the 
only or major purposes for vocational education youth organ- 
izations. These youth groups have differences in goals, aims 
membership, teachers, dues, responsibilities of student 
officers, trained staff, and supporters in business and 
industry, not to mention their own Governing Boards and 
officers. Each organization has many different and signifi- 
cant roles to play in constructive services to the home, 
school and community. Likewise, individual members have 
different roles in preparing for the development and strength 
ening the nation’s economy through their greatly different 
educational programs. Each organization is structured to 
administer its program to keep it. abreast of training needs, 
and thus fulfill its role in preparing its members for employ 
ment and to take their places as leaders and responsible 
citizens. Granted, there are some commonalities in all youth 
groups, but there exists even greater differences, and these 
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are vital and important! It is unsound to think these dif- 
ferences can be homogenized into one common denominator to 
fulfill the needs of students and also supplement the in- 
structional program. It is suggested to those who propose 
"merging” that tney take time to study, to. discuss, and to 
see the total picture as to why each came into existence. 

The very nature of the FFA, it being a part of agricultural 
education by law, the manner in which it is goverened by 
both youth and adults cannot merge, and its members will 
never consider merging. 

Generally speaking, a student is limited only by his 
willingness to learn and apply himself to. the activities 
designed for self improvement and the educational opportu- 
nities available to him. Today careers require college 
degrees as well as an ever increasing demand for post 
secondary technical graduates who can "build upon" their 
high school training and experience in youth organizations. 

They must possess the ability to communicate, be able to 
meet the public, exhibit poise and project a desirable image 
in the field of service they represent. Therefore, I would 
add another important thrust for the seminar, and that is 
"The need exists to develop an understanding of how youth 
organizations in vocational and technical education can oe 
effectively used in exploring career opportunities for 
students in vocational-technical education." 

You will find in your packet of material from the PFA 
a leaflet explaining a "Careers Show" which is held each year 
at the National PFA Convention, ft any different trade asso- 
ciations erect display booths which are manned by profes- 
sional representatives for the associations to answer ques- 
tions on careers asked by 13,000 youth who are in attendance. 
This year all states have been invited to send vocational 
counselors to observe this "Careers Show" in order to become 
better acquainted with the great demand existing for graduates 
of agricultural education. Youth, as well as vocational 
services, would be better served by a more effective and 
closer working relationship with school counselors in all 
services of vocational-technical education. 

Regarding implementing the coordination -of commonalities 
of vocational education youth groups, I agree some do exist. 

A few states have experimented with state leadership training 
involving State officers of all vocational youth groups. There 
have been some good and some questionable results. There is 
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need to clearly define the important commonalities, then 
determine whether or not the groups can work most effectively 
together or as individual groups in the common areas. This 
must be carefully examined in light of the educational aims 
and purposes of each organization, its programs of activities, 
the interest of members, the qualification to teachers 
(advisors) - just to mention a few. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages of an advisory 
committee for VTE organizations for each level of operation, 
especially where a committee is composed of both adults and 
members representing each service. Because each organization 
has its own Governing Body to set policy and to make adminis- 
trative decision, an advisory committee v/ould only function 
as a vehicle for an exchange of ideas and to make recommen- 
dations in light of both educational objectives and youth needs. 
The acceptance and the decision to initiate action would remain 
the prerogative of each organization as it sees fit. 

For example, a division Committee on Youth Organizations 
chaired by Dr. Minear, has been established in the U. S. 

Office of Education, which holds monthly meetings and has 
provided each national adult leader an opportunity ■ to become 
better acquainted with the organizations represented. The 
committee has come to grips w ith problems needed, to be solved 
that relate to youth. We have agreed that the following are 
common to each organization! 

1. Expand and improve youth organizations in metropolitan 
areas. 

2, Give visibility to how vocational youth organizations 
programs can be effective as a part of instruction in meeting 
needs and interests of youth in metropolitan areas. 

3. Provide opportunities for youth to engage in community 
service and citizenship development activities. 

4, International Education Exchange Programs to help 
similar youth organizations in developing countries. 

Some suggested ways in which youth organization can iden- 
tify with these goals arei 

1. Arrange for and conduct a national conference of 
selected vocational youth group representatives to develop 
their suggestions for appropriate techniques and activities 
which can be implemented by local chapters to help solve 
selected problems of the metropolitan areas. 
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2. Review youth organization chapters that have been 
successful in metropolitan areas and determine how the 
success factor might be applied to other cities. 

3. Work in one or more selected cities where each 
youth organization has organized chapters to set up joint 
action programs for these youth organizations to reach 
youth outside the organization. 

4. Plan and conduct workshops involving urban and 
rural youth to exchange ideas and plan action to fulfill 
student needs in mutual interest. 

5# Assist in organizing and operating new chapters 
of vocational education youth organizations. 

6. Assist in planning school and community improvement 
activities, such as safety, clean-up, paint-up, school land- 
scaping, home improvement and conservation to develop con- 
structive attitudes and cooperative effort. 

7. Use youth group officers, alumni, members and 
advisors to conduct visits to cities as a means to overcome 
barriers of communications with inner-city youth. 

8. Use State Leadership centers or camps for systematic- 
ally planned and conducted programs for self development. 

9. Cooperate with established civic organizations at 
local, State and National levels in their conferences or 
other activities that involve youth. 

10. Assist in planning and conducting open houses, career 
days or other activities relating to joo and career oppor- 
tunities. 



11. kake available persons and provide informative mater- 
ials to present the need for vocational education youth or- 
ganizations in the metropolitan area. 

12. Plan and conduct urban-rural exchange programs. 

13* Identify a procedure whereby chapters may receive 
recognition of documented projects or activities undertaken 
related to youths' acceptance and demonstration of civic 
responsibilities in behalf of unmet needs of metropolitan youth. 
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14. Cooperate with State Department (AID) for uae of 
counterpart funds. 

Much emphasis has been given to the importance of leader- 
ship. Never in the history of our country has the need for 
leadership been so great to make certain our democratic way 
of life is preserved and made more effective. A member must 
desire to become a good leader before his teacher, his club 
or chapter, or his peers can help him. He must set goals 
that will make a contribution toward improving his organiza- 
tion, the vocational service he represents, his school, his 
community, and to the extent it will effect the welfare of 
all. Vocational education youth organizations can and do 
provide opportunities to learn and practice leadership that 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to learn any other way. 

Gary Swan, in emphasizing the term '•Fellowship" meant 
the aollity of students to participate in group action 
activities for the benefit of all. One of the most important 
functions of a school is to teach it3 students cooperative 
working relationships. One of the big reasons for the high 
turnover in industry is because people cannot get along with 
their fellow workers - or their employers, This can be over- 
come by students cooperatively working with each other. In 
doing so, they develop understanding and tolerance of the 
rights and opinions of others. Whenever students belong to 
something worthwhile, where they can make plans and set goals 
based upon their interests and needs, they will delegate and 
accept responsibility, practice "teamwork", or "fellowship," 
in group action activities and accomplish their goals with 
great pride I 

The FFA will always strive to keep abreast of career 
opportunities and self development needs of its members as 
they prepare for responsible citizenship and competent 
leadership in the broad field of agriculture. The organiza- 
tion has in the past, and will in the future, make needed 
adjustments to better prepare members to meet the problems 
of a competitive and complex society. To do this will require 
the continued support of the U.S.O.E., State school adminis- 
trators, State Department of Education, vocational counselors, 
professional organizations, business and industry, government 
agencies and other groups •• including youth organizations. 
However, each youth organization in Vi'S must recognize this 
as a "two-way street," and each must strive to merit the 
support and trust placed upon it as an integral part of voca- 
tional-technical education. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE COORDINATION OF COMMONALITIES 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

Larry Johnson* 



It is recognized by all those involved in vocational 
youth organization activities that there are many commonal- 
ities among the various organizations* Because of the 
structure of Vocational Education and its objectives* we 
find that all the youth organizations are working with young 
people of the same age group and coming from* for the most 
part* the same type of social and economic backgrounds* Of 
course* there are exceptions* but generally* I think this is 
true* While there are many similarities between the various 
services of Vocational Education* the basic services as we 
know them today provide great diversity. These differences 
are and have been identified in Vocational Education since 
1917 * Youth groups have developed* based on the various 
services in an effort to serve students with similar voca- 
tional training objectives. This plan has* for more than 
years* been acceptable. 

In recent years* there has been discussion as to whether 
there should be one vocational youth organization to serve 
youth in all of Vocational Education* The justification of 
this is the great similarity between all the youth groups* 
However* the idea has been promoted* for the most part*by 
those individuals in certain services of Vocational fiduoation 
whose popularity has begun to ebb and whose training programs 
have not necessarily kept pace with the changing American 
economy and the needs of our youth. 

Admittedly* all of the youth groups place emphasis on 
leadership* character* and citizenship development. Additional 
emphasis is placed on patriotism* personal advancement and the 
understanding and practicing of democracy. However, it must 
be understood that many youth organizations in America have 
these objectives! so* the only valid common denominator which 
makes us distinctive is the fact that our students are training 
for gainful employment. 



*Mr. Johnson is Executive Director of Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America* Falls Church* Virginia 



While a merger of all youth organizations would serve to 
simplify the school administrator's job* it would reduce the 
number of opportunities for student participation and it would 
generalize the students' participation to the point that it 
would be unattractive and not very meaningful. The vast dif- 
ferences in the background of those persons coming into Voca- 
tional Educp.tion* for example * in the areas of Agriculture and 
Trade and Industrial Education* would tend to nullify any hope 
of real cooperation in club activities. 

While the above is certainly enough justification for not 
having one organization* probably the most important reason 
for having youth organizations serving the various services is 
the fact that Vocational Education is growing so fast. It is 
in the best interest of administration for a growing organiza- 
tion to delegate responsibilities in order that work may be 
carried out in the most efficient manner. I think we can learn 
from experience by observing various operations on the national 
level within the U. S. Office of Education. The objective is 
to inspire aggressing leadership and it is a physical impossi- 
bility to serve vastly different groups of people without 
specializing and employing staff possessing special skills. 

Most definitely* there is a time and need for coordina- 
tion of youth organization activities at the national* state* 
and local levels. This is being done nationally and in some 
states and in certain local communities. Because of the large 
numbers of students involved in training programs in many 
local areas* coordination will be absolutely necessary. Common 
calendars will have to be kept and decisions made on who 
handles certain club projects within a given community. If 
this is not done* we will find the vocational youth in the 
various organizations "tripping" over one another* thereby 
antagonizing the local citizens. 

It is questionable that great depth could be accomplished 
by any single organization simply because certain areas have 
been Identified to be common to all. If all groups worked in 
a common area* for example* patriotism* it is very likely that 
good would result. But developing a program that would actually 
provide depth would depend upon the emphasis placed on the 
activity by not only the national organization but the state 
and local club. The problem that arises is one of not having 
a program conditioned to the students and teachers who have 
specific vocational objectives in their training programs. 
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In summary, it is felt by the Vocational Industrial Clubs 
of America, that a merger into one organization would not serve 
the best interests of the students. However, there are a 
number of similarities that can be identified and through 
coordination of joint efforts greater progress can be made. 

It is questionnable whether greater depth could be '.dded to 
the programs through concerted efforts in areas of commonal- 
ities, but it should be attempted. Common areas of interest 
can be coordinated through executive officer groups and through 
adult boards possessing administrative responsibilities for the 
various youth organizations. 



TO CONSIDER WAYS OP IMPLEMENTING THE COORDINATION 
OF COMMONALITIES OF VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

Riohard L, Haner* 



The Positions 

In the New York State Education Department! the Asso- 
ciate for Youth Leadership Development assumes responsibility 
for planning! organizing! and coordinating new leadership 
development activities and extends and improves existing de- 
velopmental programs sponsored by the Bureau of Agriculture! 
Home Economics! Business and Distributive Education! and 
Trade and Technical Education* This position is directly 
under the supervision of the Director of Occupational Educa- 
tion* Some of the specific duties include the following! 

Prepares the annual calendar of events consisting of 
State* district and regional conferences* and schedules 
activities such as in-service training workshops for 
State and district officers* and summer leadership 
seminars for officers of such national organizations 
as Future Farmers of America* Distributive Education 
Clubs of America* Future Business Leaders of America* 
Future Homemakers of America* Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America and others* 

Acts as consultant to State advisors* district super- 
intendents* city superintendents* principals* occupa- 
tional directors* supervisors and teachers explaining 
the importance of youth leadership organizations and 
the steps necessary to implement such programs as an 
integral part of quality occupational training programs* 

Evaluates youth organization activities and publicizes 
these activities through a public relations program of 
news releases* displays* and exhibits at State Fairs* 
award programs* radio and television promotions* 

Supervises the editing* printing* and distribution of 
youth organization publications* including newsletters* 
programs of work* planning guides* bulletins* brochures 
and workshop materials* 



*kr. Haner is the Associate in Youth Leadership Development* 
New York State Education Department * Albany* New York 



Provides assistance in the development of fund-raising 
procedures and methods for efficiently processing mem- 
bership rosters# 

Attends meetings of groups designated. to serve national 
youth organisations in an effort to foster good working 
relationships with sponsoring associations such as trade 
associations, federal and state agencies. 

Serves as New York State liaison representative for 
youth organizations at State, national or international 
conferences when attendance at such meetings could con- 
tribute to the expansion and substantial improvement of 
program for youth leadership development in New York 
State. 

The Author* 

Born and raised on a dairy farm near a small village in 
the Hudson River Yalley, the author is well acquainted with 
rural youth and their organizations. He received his Bachelor 
of Science and Master of Education degrees from Cornell Uni- 
versity and is doing advanced work at Syracuse University. He 
is certified as a Vocational Agriculture teacher, Science 
teacher, Secondary Principal and Superintendent. He served as 
Vocational -Agriculture teacher and FPA advisor for seven 
years, was a distriot vice principal for four years and was a 
chief school administrator for two years. He has also been a 
County 4-H Agent in Ohio for three years, and has been in his 
present position for one year gathering experiences and infor- 
mation about the total youth organization program. 

He has four girls and a boy and enjoys golf during the 
summer and patrolling the ski slopes during the winter. 

The Problem* 

Question 1 - Should there be a merger into one organization? 

With developing area occupational education programs 
this appears logical. Perhaps the DAR, VFW, American Legion 
should form an alliance? Should the scouts, campfire girls 
and 4-H be consolidated? In New York State the similarities 
of all the youth organizations is extensive. But who will 
give up their identity in a flourishing organization for an 
unknown fledgling? There are common bonds that young people 
identify with each organization. Would these be lost? The 
youth organizations in occupational education each have a set 
of officers at the local, area, state and national levels. 
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This provides many more youth with the opportunity to serve 
and lead. The present arrangement provides them with a choice 
of organizations. 

Where would we recruit our adult advisors? One organiza- 
tion cannot be subject-matter oriented, Would it be completely 
extracurricular? In New York State, many staff members are 
paid added stipends for their extracurricular school activities. 
We consider youth organizations an intracurricular aotivity, a 
part of the Job. 

Question 2 - Is there a need for an advisory coordinating com- 
mittee to advise all youth organizations? 

In New York State we have a Youth Council consisting of 
Mr. Charles Stebbins, State YICA Advisori Miss Elizabeth Brown, 
State PHA Advisori Mr, Elton Murphy, State FBLA Advisori Mr. 
John Brophy, State DECA Advisori Mr, Wallace Yog, Deputy State 
FPA Advisori Mr, Mike Kozma, liaison for the 90 Industrial 
Arts clubs with about 1,000 members that do not have a formal 
state organization and the author as chairman. 

This council has met five times this past winter. The 
agenda is sent out prior to the meeting and members are free 
to add to the agenda at the meetings. 

This next year, the Youth Council will meet on the second 
Monday of each month at 9)00 A.M, from September to June in- 
clusive. A new format will include a presentation by each ad- 
visor in the form of a summary >*f the events and activities 
since our last meeting, events in the immediate future and any 
tentative or confirmed dates for future conferences, meeting, 
leadership sessions, both state and national. 

Some topics we discuss are State Fair participation, 
leadership training, and how to utilize and what to expect of 
an organization representative to your conference (i.e. FFA 
President invited to DECA meeting). At a recent session, we 
discussed the registration fees at each conference and how the 
money was used. At another meeting, the amount of state and 
national dues of each organization was discussed. 

Through this exchange it is hoped each will become some- 
what informed of the other youth organizations, and increased 
cooperation will be forthcoming. Each youth organization's 
State Advisor is assigned to a subject-matter bureau. Do 
they have to be? Can a bureau be set up on the State level 
for youth organization advisors? This past and present ar- 
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rangement has tended to keep these State Advisors apart with 
little time or desire to explore and become familiar with or 
work with the other youth organizations. They have worked 
in adjoining offices for years with little or no exchange of 
operational procedures. 

The New York State Education Department is in the process 
of incorporating each youth organization under the education 
law. Each of these have an adult Board of Trustees of from 
seven to twelve members. It is conceivable to have a steering 
committee of the Trustees or a Committee from eaoh youth organ- 
ization. Should the expenses of such meetings be handled by 
the State , looal school or the youth organizations? 

On the local school level, meeting of the advisors of 
youth organizations may aid in common or shared activities 
and oould add to the understanding and cooperation of all the 
youth. For years we have witnessed cooperation by Occupa- 
tional Eduoation Youth Organizations suoh as the FFA and FHA 
getting together for banquets# Sadie Hawkins Day danoes, 
picnics# and community projects. 

Question 3 - Can a greater depth of program be achieved through 
identified commonalities? 

One of the major roles of the youth leadership office in 
New York State is to identify youth organization commonalities 
and provide each youth organization with aid in these areas. 

At conferences the physical set-up# registration# and 
fees are handled by that office. This, we feel, frees the 
State Advisor to concentrate on the program and to work with 
the members and their advisors. 

With the several youth organizations publishing a total 
of 14 issues of newspapers throughout the year, we are in the 
process of trying to find one printer to take advantage of 
volume printing and using a trained staff member in the Youth 
Leadership Development Unit as editor. This will relieve the 
State Advisor of one more duty. Could this lead to a common 
format? Could an occupational education printing shop do this 
as a production item? 

Membership rosters and dues are processed by my compe- 
tent secretaries freeing the State Advisor of a routine chore 
they used to perform. One office can become efficient in 
handling such routine matters. Questions involving program 



judgment are directed to the State Advisor for answer. The 
office has beoome efficient in handling mailings and mimeo- 
graph work. 

This year we requested iunds to start a leadership 
training camp for the state officers of the youth organizations. 
This was not approved. The PFA and DECNY are proceeding with 
a five-day leadership camp on their own using budgeted funds. 

It is hoped that the other youth organizations can budget for 
this in 1970. In the interim we are investigating other means 
of finanoing leadership training programs for youth and ad- 
visors. 

Question 4 - How can areas of commonality be coordinated? 

In New York State* the State Advisor has many other duties 
and is not assigned full time to youth work. They do not have 
the time to explore many new ideas or do extensive research. A 
possible solution is to have a coordinator's office work with 
each of the State Advisors who are assigned to the subject- 
matter bureau as we do now. Another is to have the youth club 
advisors assigned to one unit where they work together all the 
time on youth organizations. This means a full-time state ad- 
visor for each youth organization. A bureau of full-time 
youth club advisors on the state level oould consist of several 
specialists. Each would then be an advisor for one youth or- 
ganization and work with and know the other organizations. One 
advisor could do the editing of all publications* another 
handle all the leadership training* eto.» each being respon- 
sible for an area covering all the youth organizations. The 
greater use of advisory committees could aia in greater pro- 
gram depth. 

If a program is to expand and succeed* it must come from 
the youth. It is their organization* it is their program. We 
can only aid* guide and suggest* but final success depends on 
their participating in the program. 

Following is a partial list of the youth organization 
commonalities that we are proceeding to try and solve jointlyi 

Charters and incorporation 
Officer Training and duties 
Program of activities (work) 

Fund raising 

Public relations programs 
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Public speaking 

Giving and receiving awards 

Etiquette - personal conduct of officers 

Conference planning 

Increasing membership 

Nomination of Officers 

Contest policies 

Parliamentary Prooedure 

Consistent prooedures and policies 

Ceremonies 

Insurance and legal problems 
Banquet planning 
Good Will Tours 
Non-profit organization taxes 

Youth Leadership Development# in name only# is new in New 
York State. FPA and FHA have been doing it for decades* It 
is in a state of transition as we feel our way day to day# 
month to month. We have# in our short year# hand ohanges in 
policy due to reallooation of funds and personnel. 

New ideas are being injected into this program as we go 
along. Many are being sifted out - others incorporated* In 
New York State we are very optimistic and see a grand and 

f lorious future for the present and budding youth organizations 
n occupational education. 



THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



Dr. Herbert W, Houghton* 



The session theme is the role (if any) of youth organiza- 
tions in the guidance function. Youth organizations refer 
minimally, but not necessarily exclusively* to the six repre- 
sented at this Institute with their various alphabetical 
melanges* DECA* FBLA* FFA* FHA, OEA* and VICA. A 1961 survey 
asked counselors* who perform guidance services* and counselor 
educators* who prepare counselors* their opinions as to guid- 
ance objectives and activities in I960, Their survey responses 
projected that the trend in guidance services would be to con- 
tribute to student self-understanding* self-acceptance and 
self-reliance* informed educational and vocational choices by 
students* group learning experiences* realistic counseling of 
girls, and encouragement of diversity in talents. 1 These pro- 
jections clearly reflect the long-standing guidance areas 2 of 
individual inventory and educational and occupational informa- 
tion and planning* with counseling and group experiences as 
useful techniques and modi operandi* and imply those of place- 
ment and follow-up or evaluation. Thus, it would appear that 
Institute participants and readers, whether past, current or 
future oriented, whether conservative or liberal, would accept 
translation of this session theme into determination of the 
feasibility of youth organizational involvement in the guidance 
functions of realistic student self-understanding, student 
educational and vocational planning* and student enhancement 
and self-actualization* with organizational contributions 
possible in the guidance areas of placement and follow-up or 
evaluation. 

My change under this theme was to address myself specific- 
ally in a position paper to four questions, but to approach the 



*Dr. Houghton is the Professor of Education* State University, 
College of Brockport, Brockport, New York 
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2 See New York State Education Department's "Good Guidance & 
Enough of It," issued in 1957 ar.d reaffirmed in 1966. 
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responses to them in terms of an undergirding theoretical base 
useful to youth organizations in their confrontation with them. 
Such theoretical focus leaves to others "the nitti gritti" and 
the practical implementation. To me f it has meant to extract 
and to synthesize pertinent tenets from self or ego theory» 
attitudinal change theory) behavioral change theory» learning 
theory» personality theory) organizational theory and vocational 
development theory. I have not deemed it necessary in the light 
of voluminous research evidence) such as Project Talent) to 
establish as a frame of reference youth's general lack of occu- 
pational information) unsystematic development of vocational 
interests) instability of stated occupational objectives) lack 
of background and experience to interpret vocational information 
properly and meaningfully) and failure of socialization agents 
to provide levels of awareness sufficient to foster youth com- 
mitment or psychical investment. 

I shall eventually make frequent use of these terms i 
change - agent . defined typically as a behavioral agent brought 
in to help a client) but used here to apply to an individual) 
institution or organization which assists in producing a real 
change in a client - system ) which emphasizes the totality of 
the recipient of change efforts and which may likewise be an 
individual) institution or organization. Useful subsequently 
will be the thought of Bennist "The change agent) in collabor - 
ation with the client-system) attempts to apply valid knowledge 
to tne client's problems. These four elements in combination) 
change-agent) client system) valid knowledge) and a deliberate 
and collaborative relationship -- circumscribe the class of 
activities referred to as 'planned change. '"3 

Let me now interpret my four questions in my theoretical 
frame of reference i 

HOW SHOULD COUNSELOR EDUCATORS WORK WITH VOCATIONAL YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS? 

They should) of course f work well) but my theoretical focus 
demands consideration of what constitutes acceptance of one in- 
dividual by another or by a group of individuals to the extent 
that each may bring change in the other procedurally and/or per- 



^Warren Benr.is. Changing Organizations . KcGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany) New York) 19h6 . p. 5 
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sonally. Others assigned to this theme are considering coun- 
selors rather than counselor educators in such a work situation 
and all of us are concerned with student and youth organizational 
working relationships. I encompass these groups, for my focus 
is on acceptance to the degree that one may be an effective 
change agent, with all parties (counselor educators, counselors, 
students and youth organizations) being both change-agents and 
client-systems or recipients of change. 

DO YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN FACT CHANGE ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS TOWARD 
CLASS INSTRUCTION AND OCCUPATIONAL GOALS? 

Youth activities could or could not be a part of an organ- 
izational program as this question is couched. Furthermore, if 
they are a part, it would seem that to really respond to the 
query, activities would have to show definite commonality or 
else be particularized by organization. It is not clear either 
what attitude exists or is expected instructionally or goalwise 
— position or negative toward both, negative toward the former 
and positive toward the latter or vice versa, or what. The 
activities, instructions and goals are "nitti gritti" , (although 
the requested specificity appears still mandatory), so that I 
may avoid them, but the change aspect is within my purview. 

While still considering the roles of change-agent and client- 
system, I shall look forward to behavioral rather than attitu- 
dinal changes for these reasons. Attitudes have been variously 
defined as primarily a way of being “set" toward or against 
certain things,^ as a relatively stable affective response to 
an object5 and as a tendency or disposition to evaluate an 
object or symbol of that object in a certain way.° Any of these 
definitions permit attitudes to be construed as private and 
capable of maintenance without being subjected to questioning 
or argument or even if so challenged, with few the wiser, but 
behavior, being visible, yields much more to pressure and acco- 



^G. Murphy, L. Murphy & T. Newcomb. Experimental Social 
Psychology . Harper & Row, New York, 1937* P* 889. 

Rosenberg. "Cognitive Structure & Attitudinal Affect." 

J ournal of Abnormal Psychology , 1956, 53 » P* 367. 

^D. Katz & E. Statland, "A Preliminary Statement of a Theory 
of Attitude Structure & Change" in S. Koch's (ed.) P sychology ! 
A Study of a Science (Vol. 3), McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959, 
p. 428. ” 



modations. Finally, Chester A, Insko, in his exhaustive recent 
study of attitudinal change theory, concludes i "The survey of 
the various theoretical orientations in the preceding pages 
makes it quite evident that the field of attitude change is a 
long way from having any one theory that is a serious contender 
as a respectable general theory. From the present vantage point 
the most glaring weakness of contemporary theorizing is the laok 
of emphasis upon the relation between attitudes and behavior. 

The theories seem to have concentrated on the relation between 
attitudes (affection) and opinions (condition) and have almost 
completely neglected behavior (conation). Common sense seems 
to suggest that there is some relation between attitudes and 
behavior, but social psychology has been slow to explore the 
matter. What are the circumstances under which attitudes or 
opinion change might be expected to produce behavior change? 
Surely such circumstances need to be specified."? So it is still 
a consideration of change-agent and client-system, with the youth 
organization in the role of the former and students, the latter, 
but there is now interjected the need to look at the change pro- 
cess itself or, if you wish, the behavioral change process. 

SHOULD YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS PLAN EXPERIENCES WHICH WILL INCREASE 
THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF PERSONAL QUALITIES NEEDED FOR SUCCESS AS 
AN EMPLOYEE? and WHAT ARE THESE EXPERIENCES? 

The intent of the first question would seem to mean youth 
organizational development of experiences by which students 
understand more completely the personal qualities needed by 
employees in occupations to which the organization is related, 
e.g. , marketing and distribution personnel qualities as seen 
by DECA. Even if one avoids the semantic pitfall created by 
the word, successful, one must agree that employees in a certain 
occupation must have common personal qualities to be a success 
and this is debatable. My theoretical framework permits me to 
again avoid such issues and to concern myself again with the 
change process to ascertain now how persons internalize new 
personal qualities or characteristics. The fourth question 
would lead to the conclusion that the propounder of the question 



?Chester A. Insko. Theories of Attitude Change . Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 19^7«* p. 3^8. 



had already answered the third question in the affirmative* 

Our answer will have to be found in experiences by which an 
individual, both with and without assistance, changes his be- 
havior to internalize new attributes* 

In summary, then, this paper will indicate why a person 
is willing to change, whether it be his self-concept, self- 
image, personality, traits, goals, attitudes or behavior. It 
must deal sufficiently with the change process itself to make 
olear the involvement of the individual and his own efforts 
toward change and the involvement of the change-agent who 
reached a degree of acceptability to the client-system to 
establish conditions for and effect change. 

In most past and current personality formulations, the 
self, the central being of the individual person, figures 
prominently. One confirms such use of the self, self-concept 
or ego by studying the theories of Adler, Allport, Angyel, 

Cattell, Freud, Goldstein, Jung, Murphy, Murray and Sullivan. 

Each person has a self-concept or self-image which may be 
classified as the real or actual self as perceived by the in- 
dividual and as opposed to the ideal self which the. individual 
would like to attain. The self-ccncept is formed early in life 
from the child's experiences with significant others in his 
environment, and others in the future as well as patterns of 
behavior Eire selected or rejected in terms of their perceived 
ability to keep the self-image intact, to satisfy the indivi- 
dual's needs and to promote his sense of well-being. The in- 
dividual strives before others and in his own eyes to be 
himself as he perceives and resists frequently any inconsistency 
with or contradiction or threat to his perception of self. 

How then dees the individual become willing to change his 
self-concept, or in brief, become willing to change? Before 
answering this question, let me say in tune with Nietzche's 
assertation of man as a "recurring decimal" that my position on 
personality change is expressed in the Hall and Lindzey statement t 
"The contrast between Freud’s and Lewin's theoretical positions 
nicely illustrates the variation among personality theorists in 
their emphasis upon the significance of contemporary factors as 
opposed to the significance of events taking place early in 
development. The stimulus response theory of Miller and Dollard, 
Murphy’s biosocial theory, Murray ' s personology, and Sullivan's 
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interpersonal theory resemble Freud's theory in their emphasis 
upon early experience, and Allport's and Roger's theories 
resemble Lewin's position in stressing the contemporanious."® 

To me, early and contemporary factors can effect personality 
development and change# 

How then does the individual become willing to change? 
Depending on which theory one draws from among those studied 
as previously indicated, the key rests in the words, disequi- 
librium, dissonance, discrepancy, tension, inner conflict, ego 
tensions, divergence and the "unfreezing" stage. When the 
individual realized that there is incongruity between the real 
and ideal self, the individual is in a state of disequilibrium 
and dependent upon the magnitude of the discrepancy, may be 
receptive to change or reorganization. He is capable of actual- 
izing himself and of approaching the ideal self and responds 
favorably to situations permitting of expression and explora- 
tion of his potentials and thus, of growth toward self-fulfil- 
ment. Disequilibrium may arise from many sources, - the indi- 
vidual himself, external forces such as the change-agent, 
curiosity, boredom, identification with a role model, to cite 
a few. Attitudinal theories explain an individual's willingness 
to undergo reorganizing activities on the basis of instability 
created by inconsistency between the affective and cognitive 
components of the attitude as long as the individual's toler- 
ance limit for such inconsistency is exceeded. In the area 
of vocational development theory, Super presented a theory in 
which the vocational development process is termed "essentially 
that of developing and implementing a self concept"? and the 
method involving "compromise . . . between the self-concept and 
reality ... one of role playing. "10 The process, says Super, 
takes place over a period of time and is best explained by a 
combination of determinants which themselves interact, are 



^Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey. Theories of Personality . 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1965* p. 542. 

^Donald Super, "A Theory of Vocational Development," The Amer - 
ican Psychologist , 8, 1953» PP» 185-190. 

10 Ibid. 
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modified and thus developed with time# Katz, dealing with 
the theory of occupational choice and guidance, writes i "Ac- 
cording to ’self-concept* theory and interpreted here, the 
multipotentiality of the individual suggests that (1) early 
specification of content is relatively unimportant j (2) actu- 
arial data interact with existing concepts to shape hypothesis 
about self that are subject to reality testingi (3) this 
reality testing can often take place within the context of 
immediate educational decisions, can thus be confirmed, corro- 
borated, modified, or revised, with various effects on long- 
range tentative goals or plans* (4) experience can thus effect 
a series of reintegrations of self-concept -- so that incon- 
stancy of verbalized occupational preferences will not be 
unexpected. Inconsistancy, however, is not tantamount to 
instability. Each reintegration establishes a new equilibrium. 
Events -- the perceptions and interpretations of outcomes — 
will maintain or upset this balance between self-concept and 
reality. Guidance may then consist of helping the individual 
to test and reinstate this "mobile equilibrium" at appropriate 
times in a rational way."H 

Even with willingness a genuine change in behavior may not 
occur. C. Gratton Kemp in his chapter on change in behavior 
in his most intriguing book, Intangibles in Counseling , provides 
most helpful data on this point. Kempl^ notes that a change can 
be phenotypical , i.e., a superficial, conforming kind of change 
on the basis of expediency, opportunism or lack of alternative 
and thus not a real change or change can be genotypical , the 
result of the individual's wrestling with experience when change 
and direction are his to choose , i.e., he changes only when he 
is free to do otherwise. "Genuine change in behavior does not 
take place without total involvement ," states Kemp, psycholo- 
gically, this means that the individual is involved on the cog- 



llMartin Katz, Decisions and Values » A Rationale for Secondary 
School Guidance . College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, 1963. p7 15. 

12C. Gratton Kemp. Intangibles in Counseling . Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1967. Chapter 11 (pp. 152-165). 
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nitive, conative and motoric levels j that is, his involvement 
consists of his thinking, perception, meaning, feeling, and 
the action implied in carrying out the decisions, "13 Samuel 
deck has concluded that "we cannot Know without the intellect! 
we do not know until we experience with the emotions, "14 

Kempl5 helps much further with the change process when he 
indicates that disequilibrium may be met by a reinforcement 
approach externally to changing behavior which relies upon 
extrinsic motivation , including extrinsic rewards or punish- 
ments, or by intrinsic motivation , which is self-change because 
the individual's perception of the incongruity between the 
actual and the desirable. 

Learning theory is supportive of both viewpoints but this 
paper favors the indispensable autonomy of the client system 
as a participant in the change process. Worchel and Byrne 
differentiate between "merely" and "really" learning on the 
basis of participation of the individual's feelings in the 
learning process, with "mere" rote learnings of facts predi- 
cated to result in little (or different) behavioral change and 
"really" learning predicted to result in observable behavioral 
changes. lo Moustakas stresses* "An individual learns signifi- 
cantly only those things which are involved in the maintenance 
or enhancement of self. No one can force the individual to. 
permanent or creative learning- He will learn only if he wills 
to. Any other type of learning is temporary and inconsistent 



13Kemp, op. cite., p. 154 

^Samuel Beck. "Emotional Experience as a Necessary Consti- 
tuent in Knowing," in W. Reynart (ed«), Feelings and Emotions , 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1950* pp. 59-108. 

l^Kemp. op. cite., p. 15? 

■^Philip Worchel and Donn Byrne. Personality Change . John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1964. p. 107, 
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with the self and will disappear as soon as threat is removed 
...We cannot teach another person directly and we cannot facil- 
itate real learning in the sense of making it easier. We can 
make learning for another person possible by providing infor- 
mation, the setting, atmosphere, materials, resources, and by 
being there. The learning process itself is a unique indivi- 
dualistic experience ... The educational situation which most 
effectively promotes significant learning is one in which (a) 
the threat to the self of the learner is at a minimum while at 
the same time the uniqueness of the individual is regarded as 
worthwhile and is deeply respected and (b) the person is free 
to explore the materials and resources which are available to 
him in the light of his own interests and potentiality."!? 
Lastly, Carl Rogers has this passage in his very provocative 
new book, Freedom to Learn > "Let me define a bit more pre- 
cisely the elements which are involved in such significant or 
experiential learning, rt has a quality of personal involve - 
ment — the whole person in both his feeling and cognitive 
aspects being in the learning event, rt is. self - initiated . 

Even when the impetus or stimulus comes from the outside, the 
sense of discovery, of reaching out, of grasping and compre- 
hending comes from within, rt is. persuasive . It makes a 
difference in the behavior, the attitudes, perhaps even the 
personality of the learner, rt .is evaluated by the learner . 

He knows whether it is meeting his need, whether it leads 
toward what he wants to know, whether it illuminates the dark 
area of ignorance he is experiencing. The locus of evaluation 
we might say, resides definitely in the learn3r."18 

To this point, indication has been made theoretically as 
to why an individual is willing to make a genuine change in 
behavior and as to how the individual is involved in the change 



l?Clark Moustakas (ed.) The Self . Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1956. pp. 9-11. 
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(or learning) process. The question yet to be resolved is the 
involvement of the change-agent to the degree of acceptability 
by the client-system so that he may establish conditions for 
and effect change. Consideration thus is directed toward the 
change-agent (facilitator of learning) -- client-system rela- 
tionship whioh is the channel for the knowledge and influence 
of the ohange-agent and pivotal for the success of the change 
effort. In therapy, regardless of iiow it is defined the rela- 
tionship is usually deemed to be the heart of the process of 
behavioral ohange. 

The change-agent's characteristics to permit acceptability 
and his role to assist in the effecting of change are the 
following for the reasons indicated* 

1. The change-agent must be a double agent, which in no 
way indicates the duplicity of the spy realm or the 
''phoniness” so abhorrent to the younger generation, 
but signifies approachability and empathy and yet, 
neutrality and ob jectiveity. First impressions must 
infer correctly that the change-agent can and wishes 
to give help, is friendly, and not only listens but 
hears. Each youth organization may look at the coun- 
selor educator for example, as an occupant of an 
ivory tower whose major contact with the real working 
world has been either nil or through books (which, 
incidentally, his training and/or certification re- 
quirements deny) i the counselor educator may look at 
the youth organization as a threat to student indi- 
viduality as it seemingly recruits and pressures youth 
in certain occupational directions* the student may 
discount one as a theorist, the other as a bully, and 
both, as residents on the other side of the generation 
gap. The change-agent should be perceived as know- 
ledgeable, which he should be, and as a purveyor of 
favorable and unfavorable information to the client- 
system with the sole motivation of assisting the 
client-system in self-assessment and determination of 
the feasibility of changes. The latter roles mandate 
operational and relational skills in the change-agent 
along with the facility of inspiration of trust depen- 
dent partly upon the agent's lack of- defensiveness 
and pose. The change-agent must be able to "diagnose” 
the client-system's motivations and resources for 
change and elicit commitment and collaboration from 
the client-system without arousing hostility. 
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2. The change-agent must have behavioral flexibility and 
select the appropriate helping role of the moment. 

He may have to be supportive, both psychologically 
and consultative wise when (a) the client-system finds 
the process slow, difficult, and momentarily defeating, 
uncertain or encouraging of over-dependency * (b) the 
client-system falters in the transformation of his in- 
tentions in actual change offortsj (c) the client- 
system is anxious about or awkward in his coping efforts 
or new patterns of behavior * (d) the client-system has 
reached a decision point ; (e) the client-system needs 
adequate and clear feedback on the results of his 
change efforts* (f) the relationship is to be termin- 
ated, so that a substitute for the change-agent is 
"built into" the client-system or the change-agent 
indicates his availability if new disequilibrium 
appears. He may have to oe firm when (a) the client- 
system is reluctant to furnish self-information per- 
sonal time, or emotional and material investment* (b) 
resistance, defensive reactions or hostility come into 
play on the part of the client-system either, because 
the change-agent is seen as a parental pressure sub- 
stitute or the change is profound and anxiety-producing 
or the self seems to be severely threatened* (c) client- 
system solutions are premature or irrational* (d) main- 
tenance of a healthy degree of tension can impel the 
client-system to self-actualization. The change-agent 
role may at times be predominantly an informational 
one, a creator of special learning arrangements for 
the client-system, or opener of previously noise-ridden 
channels of communication. 

3. The change-agent is a true facilitator of learning, 
which denotes cognizance of how he can contribute to 
the learning process. Let us repeat here an earlier 
statement quoted from Moustakasi "We can make learning 
for another person possible by providing information, 
the setting, atmosphere, materials, resources and 

by being there. "19 In light of this statement, the 
change - agent (a) brings client realization of a need 
for change* (b) establishes a change relationship* (c) 
explores various change alternatives and their conse- 
quences with the client-system* (d) brings from his 
own experience and knowledge helpful data, including 
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accurate occupational information! (e) assists 
client-system in establishment of change goals, both 
short-range intermediate and long-range, and means 
of action! (f) places client-system in a special 
learning environment or provides learning opportunit- 
ies. This latter point may need clarification. 

Learning experiences must be provided to develop self 
concepts for effective living, which means opportun- 
ities for an individual to feel and perceive himself 
or to explore and test himself and innovations in 
actual or simulated situations. This is rational 
reality testing. It means provision of background 
and experiences for the client-system for proper and 
meaningful interpretation of occupational information. 

Previous discussion of learning theory has raised the issue 
of the degree of client-agent dominance or control. In a study 
of ten diverse psychotherapeutic systems, it was found that 
"the therapist is viewed as an expert who knows what to do and 
how the patient should solve his problems, or the patient him- 
self determines the goals of treatment, or the goals are jointly 
worked out by patient and therapist in a democratic manner. 

As to therapeutic goals, two central distinctions are made. 

Either primary attention is given to the elimination of unde- 
sirable behavior, or the development of new behavior is stressed 
as the primary look ... Insight, or self-understanding, is viewed 
as a necessary condition for effective behavior change by ad- 
herents of the major schools of therapy, though it is by no means 
universally accepted. "20 a parallel is seen in motivation, if 
the change-agent rejects any association with therapy. If one 
endorses extrinsic motivation, the change-agent, knowing what 
is best, assumes direct responsibility for securing desirable 
change from his viewpoint for the client-system, assumed to be 
be incapable of such determination. In intrinsic motivation, 
the recognition by the client-system of incongruence stimulates 
its own motivation, as Kemp^l suggests, and the decision and 
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